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PART I 
REVIEW OF 1955 


There was during the year a considerable improvement in the 
Emergency situation. Of the 7,000 terrorists estimated to be at large 
in January, approximately 5,000 had been accounted for by the end 
of December. 


The object of the operational policy followed during the year 
was to achieve the maximum deployment of the Army in the forests 
and the resumption of responsibility for the maintenance of law and 
order in the Reserves and Settled Areas by the Administration and 
the Police. The establishment of close control over the Reserves and 
Settled Areas was greatly helped by a series of large-scale operations 
by the Army in the forests during the first half of the year. These 
operations disorganized and scattered the gangs. At the same time 
great progress was made in denying the Reserves and the farms to 
them. By the end of September the bulk of the Kikuyu population 
of the Nyeri, Fort Hall and Kiambu districts was accommodated 
in defended villages, and the responsibility for the maintenance of 
law and order in all districts, except the prohibited areas, had been 
handed over formally to the Administration and the Police. Despite 
the withdrawal of direct military support the security situation in 
these areas continued to improve. 


It became clear that with the gangs for the most part broken up 
and scattered, large-scale military operations were no longer likely to 
produce the best results. Accordingly, small specialized forces were 
increasingly deployed with considerable success during the latter part 
of the year. With the greater part of the Kikuyu, Embu and Meru 
population actively supporting the Security Forces, the terrorists in 
the Aberdares turned their attention more to the Rift Valley Province 
where they suffered heavy casualties in their attempts to obtain food. 
An important factor in the successful denial of their food supplies 
from the farms was the increased efficiency of the Farm Guards as 
a result of their training by the Army. By the end of the year the 
remaining terrorists, having lost a high proportion of their leaders, 
were leading a fugitive existence, and few organized gangs remained. 


An encouraging indication of the extent to which the situation 
improved during the year was the reduction effected in the Security 
Forces deployed in the Colony. The Lincoln Bomber Squadron of 
the Royal Air Force left in July and the Harvard Squadron in 
September; a Brigade Headquarters and three battalions left shortly 
afterwards, and it was possible to return to Uganda the battalion of 
the King’s African Rifles which had been made available in the 
early days of the Emergency. 
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By the end of the year people could travel over great stretches 
of Kenya, including areas which two years before had been threatened 
by terrorists, without meeting any obvious reminders that the 
Emergency continued. Life on the farms on the slopes of Mount 
Kenya and the Aberdares continued to demand vigilance, particularly 
against stock-raiders, but elsewhere, including Nairobi, life had very 
largely returned to its former condition. 


This improvement in the security situation brought many benefits 
in its train. For example the number of tourists who visited Kenya 
showed a great increase over the previous year, and the tourist 
industry once again showed its ability to earn valuable foreign 
exchange. 


Agricultural development was satisfactory and it is gratifying 
that efforts to encourage a higher standard of farming amongst 
Africans are now beginning to bear fruit. The improvement in the 
Emergency made possible a resumption of forestry operations, 
though sawmilling is still curtailed in some areas. 


Industrial expansion which continued throughout the year 
embraced both the development of new industrial enterprises and 
the steady expansion of existing installations. Thus the Magadi Soda 
Co. Ltd., which is already the most important single producer of 
minerals in the Colony, is planning expansion, while production 
began of a number of commodities not previously made in the Colony. 
The expansion of the already impressive Nairobi industrial area 
continued. 


Industrial expansion cannot continue without a strong base of 
public utilities—railways, docks, fuel and power. Good progress was 
made in all these fields. Considerable capital improvement was under- 
taken by the East African Railways and Harbours Administration. 
This included improvements in the facilities of Mombasa port and 
the introduction of heavier and more powerful locomotives. 


The generation of electricity increased by 16 per cent, and negotia- 
tions were completed for the supply and transmission of electricity from 
the Uganda Electricity Board’s Owen Falls Scheme to the East 
African Power and Lighting Company’s area at Nairobi. 


There was further relaxation of import restrictions from O.E.E.C. 
countries resulting in a substantial rise in imports from these terri- 
tories. Most imports rose despite a labour strike at Mombasa and 
dock strikes in the United Kingdom. Exports also increased partly 
as a result of good harvests but also because of the establishment 
of new markets overseas. 


Despite the continuing weight of Emergency expenditure, much 
was done to improve the social services of the Colony. The main 
building of the new Royal Technical College in Nairobi was com- 
pleted and there was a subStantial increase in the number of school 
enrolments and classes, particularly of African children. 
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Medical facilities were expanded by a new Infectious Diseases 
Hospital in Nairobi and by extensions to existing hospitals at 
Mombasa, Kisumu, Nyeri and the Mathari Mental Hospital in 
Nairobi. Six more Rural Health Centres were built. 


It can, therefore, be said that 1955 was the year in which the 
Mau Mau threat to law and order and to progress was defeated. The 
Emergency continues and involves great expenditure, hardship and in- 
convenience, particularly to the African populations of the affected 
areas, but the main energy of the Government and of the people of all 
races in the Colony is now devoted to social and economic progress 
and to the urgent constructive tasks ahead. 


DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


The Development Plan for the period 1954-57 underwent some 
revision during the year as a result of the limited building capacity 
of the Public Works Department and a shortfall on the fulf amount 
of development capital required to fulfil the plan. The progress of the 
plan was described in Sessional Paper No. 97 which was issued during 
October, 1955. 


Total Public Works Department building capacity was assessed 
at £4.122 million for the year 1955/56. Of this total £2.976 million 
were allotted to the three-and-a-half-year Development Plan, and 
£0.320 million to the Swynnerton_ Plan for intensified African 
agricultural development. : 


A review of available development funds made in Sessional Paper 
No. 97 showed that against a revised plan value of £22.895 million 
for the three-and-a-half-year plan, available finance was likely to 
total £21.248 million, leaving a shortfall of £1.647 million. 


At the end of the year it was estimated that by the middle of 
1956, £14.707 million of development expenditure against the avail- 
able funds of £22.248 million would have been spent, that is to say. 
that over two-thirds of the total plan value would have been fulfilled 
during 5/7ths of the period of the Plan. 


For the Swynnerton Plan, which has a total plan value of £6.745 
million to be spread over the five years from 1954 to 1958, it is 
estimated that £1.748 million will be expended during the year 
1955-56, making a total expenditure on the Plan of approximately 
£3 million up to mid-1956. 

As a result of the limited building capacity, work totalling 
£0.587 million was deferred from 1955-56 to the final year of the 
Plan, 1956-57. 


Despite these limiting factors the programme of Government 
capital expenditure continued at a high level, and a review of capital 
expenditure for the period 1954-57 showed that the following 
expenditure was planned: 


Amount 
Item £ million 
Three-and-a-half-year Plan, 1954-57 dd hs 22.9 
Five-year Plan to Intensify the Development of 
African Agriculture, 1954-58 .. wi ws 3.25 
Mombasa Water Supply (Major Project) .. Sy 4.2 
Loans made under Agriculture Ordinance .. es 0.4 
Central Housing Board fod os aS ~ 2.0 
Road Authority es a ee a ba 0.5 
Nairobi City Council . we on oe 1.0 
Land Agricultural Bank of Kenya of ue oa 0.75 
Local Government Loans Authority it aa 0.75 
Reimbursements es Lz = a ae 0.8 
TOTAL wg 36.55 
Less Shortfall on three-and-a-half-year Plan x 1.7 
Net Tortav at 34.85 


Spread over the three-and-a-half-year period, this total represents 
almost £10 million of Government capital expenditure per annum. 
By way of contrast, during the eight-year period 1945-53, the Develop- 
ment and Reconstruction Authority spent a total of £27.4 million, 
or an average of £3.425 million per annum. 


As a result of adjustments made to the Plan by the Development 
Committee appointed under the terms of Cmd. Paper 9103, the 
proportion of total expenditure allocated to Ministerial portfolio in 
the three-and-a-half-year Plan had been varied as follows at the 
time of the publication of Sessional Paper No. 97: 


ALLOCATION (GROSS) 


PORTFOLIO 1954-57 
Amount /| Per cent 
£ 
Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and Water ! 
Resources , ea ‘ne ie 4,353,273 19-0 
Internal Secrutiry and Defence Sex ans ae 4,060,990 — 17-7 
Education, Labour and Lands .. ie 3,681,931 16-1 
Local Government, Health and Housing .. | 3,440,379 15-1 
Works : rn : .. | 2,912,000 12:7 
Commerce and Industry . ics Ae i 2,186,557 9-6 
Chief Secretary .. oh Ae f, .. | 1,484,444 6°5 
African Affairs .. ¥ 323,689 | 1-4 
Forest Development, Game and Fisheri ies ee. 234,500 10 
Community Development bo a 145,935 0-6 
Legal Affairs as Ms a se be 72,207 | 03 
TOTAL... a .. . 22,895,905 | 100-0 


| 
} 
{ 
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During the year it was learned that under the terms of the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act, 1955, Colonial Development 
and Welfare Research Assistance would be extended for a further five- 
year period to March, 1960. The current Research Schemes are: 


Scheme Value 


£ 
The Tana River Rice Irrigation Pilot Scheme .. 13,625 
Research into Relapsing Fever .. oh ads 23,000 
Geological Survey .. ie as bs 124,508 


In addition to Research and special Schemes, the following 
schemes in the Colony’s three-and-a-half-year Development Plan had 
elements reimbursable from the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Vote. 


Amount 
Reimbursable 
from C.D. & W. 
Scheme Block Allocation 
£ 
Agricultural Research and Investigational Stations 50,958 
Soil Conservation .. st ia 54,909 
Manufacture of Biologicals, Kabete bs nd 10,505 
Naivasha Stock Farm Research Station 3 24,587 
Stock-breeding Centres ike es ss ae 11,498 
Water Supplies oe a we - 18,032 
Water Supplies in Rural District “A ~ a 162,222 
Improvements and Investigations of Water 
Supplies in African Areas .. a 1,377 
Reconditioning of Land in African Areas Se 109,133 
African, Asian and Arab Hospital, Mombasa .. 314.703 
Infectious Diseases Hospital, Nairobi .. fs 149,070 
Health Centres os 29,011 
Expansion of African Teacher Training Centres 
(24 x T4 Centres) .. 18,721 
Expansion of African Teacher Training Centres 
(6 x T4 Centres) es 24,937 
Establishment of Teacher Training Centre for 
African Women : 45,000 
Erection of Schools and Teacher Training 
Institutions for African Education .. 200,000 
Hostels for European Women Students in Nairobi 40,505 
Hospital Hill School, Nairobi .. re es 2,026 
Royal Technical College .. oh Se 2 48,000 
Nairobi Airport, Embakasi oi oe i 450,000 
Improvement of Interterritorial Roads .. re 250,000 


Total .. £2,015,194 
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The largest development project at present being undertaken is 
the new Nairobi Airport at Embakasi which has a plan value up to 
mid-1957 of £1,499,027. Of this total sum, £450,000 will be reimburs- 
able from Colonial Development and Welfare funds, and £250,000 
is being provided by the United Kingdom Ministry of Transport and 
Civil Aviation. The balance of £799,027 is to be provided from Kenya 
Development Funds. 


PART II 
CHAPTER 1: POPULATION 


Non-AFRICAN 


The results of the census held on 25th February, 1948, showed 
a total non-African population of 154,846 composed as follows: 


Race Male Female Total -/ 
European i 15,120 14,540 29,660 
Indian be §2,077 38,451 90,528 
Goan a 4,393 2,766 7,159 
Arab “i 13,596 10,578 24,174 
Other ae 1,730 1,595 3,325 
Total: .. 86,916 67,930 154,846 


Both the European and Asian populations have been increasing 
at a fairly rapid rate. For the European population this is largely due 
to immigration, although natural increase is not low on account of 
the large proportion of the population in the reproductive age groups. 
Immigration has also an important effect on the growth of the Asian 
population but the natural increase is exceptionally high. This rate 
is due to high fertility and low mortality, exaggerated by an age 
distribution favourable to both. An off-setting factor, however, is the 
smaller number of females than males among adults. 


Estimates of the non-African population for the period 1947-1955 
are given in the table below. The calculations have been made on the 
assumptions that the natural increase of the European community 
was | per cent per annum and of the Asian 24 per cent per annum. 
These natural increases were estimated by the use of partial data 
from a number of sources but, particularly, from the questions on 
births and deaths of children included in the 1948 census. The excess 
of immigration over emigration was found from the statistics of new 
permanent immigration and permanent emigration after a correction 
had been made for movements to neighbouring territories which were 
not fully recorded. 
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De facto NON-AFRICAN POPULATION ESTIMATES AS AT MID-YEAR 


| | 
Indian | | - Thousands 
Year European and'Goan | Arab | Other i Total 
1947 ine 27°5 93-4 23°8 3-2 147-9 
1948 ds 30-8 1000 | 24-4 3-4 158-6 
1949 oe 338 =. 107-2 | 252 3:7 169-9 
1950 ee 362 | 1144 | 26-1 / 3-9 180-6 
1951 Se 38-6 120-3 27-0 i 4-4 190-0 
1952. oe 40-7 126-2 28-0 » 43 199-2 
1953 oe 43-2 131-1; 29-2 4-5 208-0 
1954 we 47-9* 1366 + 30-0 4:7 | 219-2* 
1955 eel 52-4 144-1 | 31-6 5-1 233-2 
H =P E = 7 
* Revised. 
AFRICAN 


The August, 1948, general African census recorded an African 
population of 5,251,120. Although rough estimates can be provided of 
the total growth of the African population since 1948, it is impossible 
to give current estimates of population characteristics. The margin of 
error would be very great and until either a total census of the African 
population is held or sample censuses are undertaken throughout the 
Colony, the details available from the 1948 census are the best which 
can be published. It is doubtful if the age distribution has changed 
greatly over the period, but it may well be that the tribal distribution 
is different from that recorded in the 1948 census as all the tribes are 
not increasing at the same natural rate. On the evidence available, 
the best guess seems to be a natural increase of about 14 per cent 
per annum. Unfortunately, very little is known about death rates 
among Africans. On the basis of 1} per cent per annum increase the 
following estimates have been made. 


De facto AFRICAN CIVIL POPULATION ESTIMATES AS AT MID-YEAR 


Thousands 
Year Population 
1948 os oe 4 5,240 
1949 ae. oh oe 5,319 
1950 a a ae 5,398 
1951 oe ean ek 5,479 
1952 s = re 5,561 
1953 o 26 3 5,644 
1954 = ia an 5,729 


1955 ws fa “4 5,815 
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At the time of the census the sex ratio of the African population 
was 103 females per 100 males. A higher ratio of females was reported 
in the Nyanza Province where there were 112 females per 100 males, 
but in the Rift Valley Province more males than females were reported. 
This is accounted for by the migration of male labour from Nyanza 
to the Rift Valley. Elsewhere the ratio was fairly similar to the 
territorial ratio. 


The age grouping of the African population has been studied in 
more detail and compared with estimates for other territories. Below 
is given a table setting out the results of the 1948 census, and this 
shows that a high proportion of the African population is to be 
found in the child age goups, i.e. 0-15 years. It will be observed that 
for the female population the age grouping taken was not that used for 
the male population, the difference being made to approximate to 
the age at which the female population is thought to become adult. 
For a non-numerical society, it is extremely difficult to obtain statistics 
of ages even with the use of historical events, but those groupings 
obtained from the census can be taken as approximately correct. It is 
believed that the number of infants reported was too high and that 
the percentage was possibly in the order of 4 per cent and not 44 per 
cent. Studies of the age distribution in other countries have led to 
the view that the number of elderly persons reported was too small, 
while the numbers of the age groups 1-5 years and 6-15 years were 
too great. In general the age distribution compares favourably with 
those obtained for the other East African territories: it shows a high 
percentage of children and indirectly a low expectation of life. 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF AFRICAN POPULATION, 1948 


| Under 1-5 6-15 16-45 Over 
1 Year | Years | Years* | Yearst | 46 Years 


Percentage of total | i | 
Population es 4-5 19-0 | 24-6 43:2 , 88 


*6—13 years for females. + 14-45 years for females. 


The tribal analysis was completed during 1950 and a pamphlet 
entitled ““Geographical and Tribal Studies, Kenya Colony and Protec- 
torate” was issued. This gives a detailed picture of the distribution cf 
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the population by location and tribe. The main tribal figures for the 
Colony and Protectorate in 1948 were as follows: 


Percentage 

Tribe Male Female | Total of Grand 
Total 
Kikuyu a ack 513,008 | 513,333 | 1,026,341 | 19-5 
Luo ni .. | 375,887 | 381,156 ' 757,043 | 14-4 
Baluhya we oe 323,202 330,572 | 653,774 | 12°5 
Kamba as “8 294,579 | 317,146 | 611,725 | 11-7 
Meru... oe a 154,284 ; 170,610 324,894 - 6:2 
Nyika .. 3h an 144,594 151,660 296,254 , 5-6 
Kisii... es $0 125,002 130,106 255,108 . 49 
Embu .. sud a 95,244 108,446 203,690 3-9 
Kipsigis Sy os 78,999 80,693 | 159,692 3-0 
Nandi .. oa all 59,119 $7,562 116,681 | 22: 
All Others = so 427,224 418,694 845,918 | 16-1 
ToTAL .. .. | 2,591,142 | 2,659,978 | 5,251,120 | 1c0 
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The Kikuyu tribe, the largest tribe, originates in the Fort Hall, 
Nyeri and Kiambu districts of the Central Province, but there is 
marked migration throughout the territory. The Luo tribe also shows 
marked migration and consists of three main branches originating 
in the districts of Central Nyanza, South Nyanza and North Nyanza. 
The third largest tribal group, the Baluhya, embraces many sub-tribes 
and is mainly concentrated in the North Nyanza district, although 
Africans of this tribe are found in the Central and Rift Valley 
Provinces. 


More information has become available on the fertility patterns 
of the African population. A table showing the size of family by two 
age classes is given below. It will be noted that the average size of 
family was quite large, and the percentage of childless women, both 
in the age class 14-45 years as well as those 46 years and over was 
small. 


ESTIMATED SIZE OF FAMILY OF AFRICAN WOMEN AS REPORTED IN THE 
1948 CENSUS 


Live Births of Women of Recorded Ages 14-45 Years 


Average Number Percentage Distribution of Women by Number 


of Live Births of Births 
per Woman —S 
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ESTIMATED SIZE OF FAMILY OF AFRICAN WOMEN AS REPORTED IN THE 
1948 CENSUS 


Live Births o of Women of R Rec orded Ages 46 Years and Over 


Average Number 1 Percentage Distribution of Women by Number 
of Live Births : of Live Births 
per Woman : : eral : \ 
O> bt 2, 3 (4h S46 Pl Re hoe 


et 
53 - 4 12, 5 7; 9 j,10' 11; 10'9 9 16 | 12, 


CHAPTER 2: OCCUPATIONS, WAGES AND LABOUR 
ORGANIZATIONS 
PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS 

The numbers of persons in employment in the Colony and their 
distribution by race and industry are taken from an annual labour 
census. As at 30th November, 1954, the Colony’s labour force totalled 
543,763 persons. 

The racial distribution of the labour force is shown in the 
following table: 


Adult. Adult | 
__Males | Females Juveniles | Total 
| 


Africans bs wi 390,949 | 57,208 | 44,394 492,551 
Europeans .. a es 12,568 - 5,910 | .» | 18,478 
Asian and Others... a 31,060 | 1,674 | 32,734 

ToraL ALL Races” .. | 434,577 | 64,792 fe 44,394 44,394 _| 543,763 


The distribution by industries of the African working population 
was as follows: 


Per cent 

Agriculture, Forestry and pe wee oe ee 44.8 
Public Services .. ey ee ia 26.5 
Manufacturing and Repairs Se cd, i as 8.3 
Domestic Service ae 38 a ws ae 6.1 
Commerce z ss ie eee os 43 
Building and Construction = os ar oe 4.0 
Transport and Communications 3 e5 ke 1.5 
Mining and a hc ae es a 1.1 
Other a ae ot es es a 3.4 

Total Zs 100 


There has hitherto been little continuity of employment_amongst 
African workers, with the result that few have attained high levels 
of skill in their occupations. 

WaGE RATES 

African wage levels continued to rise during 1955. Among the 

factors contributing to this were the continued shortage of labour 
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brought about by the Emergency, increases in statutory minimum 
wages and the introduction of revised salary structures in the Govern- 
ment and High Commission services. 


By the end of the year, the average wage of unskilled labourers 
in Nairobi was about Sh. 95 per month (inclusive of the value of 
housing and rations), an increase of Sh. 5 per month on the 
1954 figure. Wages were highest in the heavier industries such 
as building, where unskilled labourers’ rates ranged from Sh. 110 to 
Sh. 150 per month. The average rates for skilled African labour varied 
between Sh. 190 and Sh. 300 per month according to trade. These 
rates were much higher than those prevailing in 1954. Other urban 
areas also reported wage increases. In Mombasa, the Windham 
Arbitration Award for the dock industry, announced in April, exerted 
a considerable influence on wage levels. In the Port itself, the wages 
of shorehandling labour were raised to Sh. 6/50 per shift, an increase 
of Sh. 1/50 on the previous rate. Stevedores’ wages rose by a similar 
amount to Sh. 7 per shift; at the same time, the minimum wage of 
monthly-paid Pert labour was advanced from Sh. 101 to Sh. 130 
per month. 


In its Sessional Paper No. 21 of 1954, the Government announced 
a major revision of its policy for statutory minimum wages in urban 
areas. The new policy contemplated not only a more generous method 
of calculating the statutory minimum wage but also the introduction, 
with effect from Ist January, 1956, of a dual minimum wage system 
with increased rates for adult male workers. During 1955, the first 
steps were taken to give effect to this policy. The present urban 
minimum wage rates are set out in the following table: 


STATUTORY MINIMUM WAGES IN URBAN AREAS AT IST JANUARY, 


1956 
MALE EMPLOYEES AGED 
21 YEARS AND OVER OTHER EMPLOYEES 
AREA Basic ; Minimum ! Basic Minimum 
Minimum Housing Minimum Housing 
Wage Allowance* Wage Allowance* 
| (per Month) | (per Month) | (per Month) | (per Month) 
Sh. cts. Sh. cts. Sh. cts. Sh. cts. 
Eldoret a 77 +00 12 00. 70 00 9 00 
. Kisumu hi 76 00 12 00 69 00 9 00 
Kitale _ ae 79 00 10 50 72 00 8 00 
Mombasa... 77 00 16 00 70 00. | 12 00 
Nairobi es 82 50 17 50 75 00 : 13 00 
Nakuru 77 50 =; 13 50 70 50 10 00 
Nanyuki 80 50 | 14 50 73 00 11 00 
Nyeri .. 80 00 14 50 72 50 11 00 
Thika 80 00 14 50 ! 72 50 11 00 


* Note—The minimum housing allowance is payable in all cases where the 
employer does not provide free housing. 
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A sample survey of African wages in rural areas was carried out 
in July, 1955. Average total wages (including the value of free rations 
and other benefits in kind, but excluding the value of housing) were 
found to range from Sh. 52 to Sh. 76 per month according to area, 
with a Colony average of Sh. 64 per month. Average earnings were 
highest in ranching (Sh. 76 per month) and in plantation industries 
such as tea (Sh. 78 per month) and sisal (Sh. 71 per month); in mixed 
farming the average was Sh. 56 per month. 


Wage rates of workers in the tailoring, garment-making and 
associated trades, in the hotel and catering trade, and in the road 
transport industry, are regulated by Wages Regulation Orders based 
on proposals submitted by Wages Councils. New minimum wage 
rates were prescribed in 1955, following upon the general increase 
in “area” minimum wages. In December, the Minister for Labour 
made orders setting up two further Wages Councils, for the motor 
engineering trade and the baking, flour, confectionery and biscuit- 
making trade. : 

Statistics of European and Asian wage rates for the year 1955 


are not yet available, but the following tables show the position 
during 1953 and 1954: 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NON-AFRICAN EMPLOYEES BY SALARY 
AND WaGE GrRoupS—1953 AND 1954 
I—European Males 


SALARY GROUP PRIVATE INDUSTRY PuBLic SERVICES 
=2 1953 1954 1953 | 1954 
£’s per annum % % % % 
Upto £599... ae 12-1 9:2 8-2 2:3 
£600—£1,199 .. ihe 54:7 | 53-3 66-9 67-0 
£1,200—£1,799 ee 22-6 25:2 20-9 26:1 
£1,800—£2,399 an 6:0 7:3 3-3 3-9 
£2,400 and over . i 46 5-0 0-7 0:7 
| 100-0 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 


: II—Asian Males 


SALARY GROUP PRIVATE INDUSTRY PUBLIC SERVICES 
1953 1954 1953 1954 

£'s per annum x% % Yo % 
Upto £179... 3 8-3 8-4 2°5 3-1 
£180—£359 ive 39-7 34-0 51-9 43-5 
£360—£539 ae 36:2 39-1 27-9 30-9 
£540—£719 —.. i 10-2 13-2 14-1 16:2 
£720 and over .. | 5-6 5:3 3-6 6:3 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The total number of apprentices in training during the year 
was 1,168; of these, 881 received their training at the Government 
Technical and Trade Schools. 


A major obstacle to the development of apprenticeship schemes 
in private industry has been the lack of adequate facilities for part- 
time technical education. At present, these are limited to Evening 
Continuation Classes which do not provide for workshop training. 
The position is expected to improve in Nairobi as a result of the 
decision to establish a technical institute as an adjunct to the Royal 
Technical College. 


The Government operates a system of trade testing, successful 
candidates being granted certificates of competency in their various 
trades. A total of 649 routine trade tests were carried out during the 
year. 


Hours oF Work 


The hours of work in the towns of Kenya conform closely to 
those in the United Kingdom. In industry and the distributive trades 
the normal hours are between 45 and 50 per week. A 424-hour week 
is usual in commercial offices. Government employees work a 40-hour 
week. 


There appears to be little uniformity in the hours of work of 
rural labour. On many farms and estates a labourer often finishes 
his work at mid-day. Except at peak periods such as harvest-time, 
it is doubtful whether more than a small proportion of the total 
agricultural labour force works a full eight-hour day. There are signs, 
however, that economic factors will compel an all-round reduction in 
labour forces with longer and more standardized working hours. 


Under the Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children 
Ordinance, women and young persons may not be employed before 
6 a.m. or after 7 p.m. In certain urban areas, shop hours legislation 
is in force prescribing the maximum daily and weekly hours of shop 
assistants; in Mombasa, the weekly hours are limited to 49 exclusive 
of meal intervals, while in Nairobi and other towns the maximum 
is 50 inclusive of meal intervals. 


Wages Councils help to standardize working hours by fixing 
wage rates for a normal working week and providing for overtime 
payment. In this way, a 45-hour week has come to be regarded as the 
standard working week for the tailoring, garment-making and 
associated trades, while a 48-hour week has been adopted for the road 
transport industry. Yet another factor helping to standardize working 
hours has been the setting-up of joint negotiating bodies within 
industry. 
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Cost oF LIVING 


The Nairobi cost of living index (excluding rent) measures the 
cost of maintaining a standard of living prevailing among European 
Government servants with a basic salary of less than £500 in 1947. 
Prices are collected from 80 representative dealers for 180 articles. A 
new survey in 1952 confirmed in general the existing weights. This 
index rose during the year by 16 points, or about 6 per cent. The 


Statistics for the year 1955 are as follows: 


THE Narrosi Cost OF LIVING INDEX (EXCLUDING RENT) 


Base: August, 1939 = 100 


oo | | | 1 

1s | | Pa = | 
oe ae | Bee BBS a 3 
‘ese |é& as (3s ies io) 
= |s,|2 a 5 |u4) 3 
mown Eo lag! lee] ge g2| 2 i88| & 
(s8'EEi B82! 8 £8) Bley] Fs 
ys f2': $ :€s ¢ co, 3 0° 9 
86,88: 8 S* & 88 € | Ss| 2 
bej|On, 21a ' 6 fe: < (Ed | = 

1954— | | | 

ieeke December .. . 277 ; 275 | 240 , 320 | 199 ; 145 | 159 158 | 242 
28th February .. 284 271 | 240 | 327! 199 | 145 | 161 | 158 | 245 
30th June -- 290) 273 | 244 | 331: 211 1 145 159 | 158 | 251 
31st October .. 292 274 | 244. 361° 213° 146 160 | 158 | 252 
_ Bist December ©. 292 274 245 . 368 215 147. 161 | 158 | 252 


| 
| 


| Average weighted 
index of all groups 


Below are shown the average retail prices of certain goods in 


Nairobi at the end of December, 1954 and (1955. 


ae 
\ 


| 1955 | 1954 

| Sh. cts. Sh. cts. 
Bread, white .. et a .. TIb. 0 65 0 60 
Butter... ie Pie me zh x 3 85 
Coffee, J.G. ae aa ork 6 99 7 89 
Tea, Brooke Bond Green Label ihe $5 6 00 4 94 
Sugar oe : a ‘6 0 61 0 58 
Beef, Sirloin, Standard Grade. 2 Ba 2 34 22° 257% 
Mutton, Lee, Grade ““B” a ba Pran 2 44 2 30 
Potatces . ; F Gc ih sg 0 24 0 25 
Cabbage . : ae 55-4 0 25 0 27 
Milk, delivered in ' sealed bottles .. Tpt.- 0 55 
Eggs, Ist Grade me a .. 1 doz. | 4 97 4 29 
Beer—E.A., ex-bottle .. on 1 tottle | 1 66 1 65 
Cigarettes—E.A. Clipper os Pkt. of 50 4 15 3 75 
Khaki Drill—Stockport 1 yd. 27 in. wide | 5 00 4 77 
Dress Material—Tobralco 1 yd. 36 in. wide | 7 92 7 83 
Handkerchiefs, Gents, Paes 1doz.' 42 00 | 
Paraffin .. : a 4. gal. tin 12 05 10 97 
Petrol .. As .. I gal. 3 56 3 23 
Tyres, Dunlop, 6-00 x 16 an .. each} 243 00 205 00 
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- SIZE AND WorK OF THE LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


The main function of the Labour Department is to enforce the 
Colony’s labour laws. In practice, however, its duties go far beyond 
this.” They include: the inspection of all undertakings where labour is 
employed; enforcement of statutory minimum wages; improvement 
of standards of housing, feeding and other welfare services; factory 
inspection, with special reference to safety and health hazards; 
control of squatter cultivation and stock-grazing; the issue of licences 
to recruit labour; repatriation of workers; the promotion of healthy 
trade union development, joint negotiating machinery and collective 
bargaining; conciliation in trade disputes and in disputes between 
individual workers and employers; recovery of workmen’s compen- 
sation; registration of provident fund and pension schemes; trade- 
testing of artisans; supervision and control of apprenticeship; Training 
Within Industry for Supervisors (T.W.I.); the opzration of employ- 
ment services; the maintenance of African employment records and 
the production of employment statistics; the registration of persons 
of all races, and their fingerprint classification; and the carrying out 
of an annual labour census. 


The Emergency has continued to make heavy demands upon the 
time and energies of staff. However, the normal work of the Depart- 
ment has, for the most part, gone on with little falling-off in standards. 
A new service introduced during 1955 was that of Training Within 
Industry for Supervisors (T.W.1.); other developments of interest were 
the appointment of the first female Labour Officers, and the opening 
in Nairobi of an Employment Office catering exclusively for African 
women. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


One of the most important of the Labour Department’s functions 
is to encourage, and assist in, the development of machinery for joint 
consultation and negotiation between employers and labour. In 
addition to the Joint Industrial Council for the Mombasa docks 
industry and the Whitley Committees set up in the Kenya Government 
and East Africa High Commission, many works councils and joint 
staff committees have taken a hand in negotiating wages and condi- 
tions of employment. On these smaller consultative bodies, workers 
may be represented either through their trade unions or, where union 
membership is small, by their own elected representatives. 


It is the policy of the Government to foster a sound trade union 
movement. Six new trade unions were registered during the year, 
while three unions became defunct and were removed from the 
register. At 31st December, 1955, the total number of unions registered 
under the Trade Unions Ordinance was 25, of which 18 were 
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employees’ unions and seven employers’ unions. Particulars of these 


are given in the following table: 


' Approximate 
NAME OF TRADE UNION | Membership Race, 
31-12-55* 
Employees’ Unions H 
The “East African Standard” Asian Staff | 

Union .. ; 75 Asian. 

The Typographical Union of Kenya 4 1,150 Asian and 

African. 
Transport and Allied Workers’ Union .. | 2,000 | African. 
East African Railway Asian Union 1,000 Asian. 
Tailors, Tent and Sail Makers and Gar- | | 

ment Workers’ Union 1,000 | African. 
The Domestic and Hotel Workers’ Union | 800 | African. 
British Air Line Pilots’ Association 50 ' European. 
Harbour Asian Union of East Africa 350 | Asian. 
Kenya Distributive and Commercial ! 

Workers’ Union | 1,500 | African. 
East Africa Federation of Building and | 

Construction Workers’ Union { 5,500 ; African. 
The Kenya Local Government Workers’ : 

Union . 1,600 _ African. 
Railway African Union 6,700 | African. 
The Dockworkers’ Union 3,420 African. 
National Union of Journalists (East : 

Africa Branch) 57 _ European. 
The Nairobi European Local Government 

Servants’ Association . 171 | European. 
Kenya European Women Teachers’ 

Association om wai! 100 | European. 
European Aeronautical Engineers | 

Association (East Africa) 1 27 ' European. 
Mombasa Local Government Service 

Association 150 | All Races. 

Employers’ Union : 
The Kenya Association of Building and | . 

Civil Engineering Contractors 35 ; European. 
Federation of Master Printers of East Africa, 132. European 

| and Asian. 
The East African Association of Drilling | 
Contractors 7 , European. 
The Nairobi Master Tailors Association 30 European 
and Asian. 
The African Master Tailors Association 50 | African. 
Electrical Contractors Association of 
East Africa i i 35 ' European 
and Asian. 
The Mombasa and Coast Province Em- ' 
ployers’ Association 21 European 
; and Asian. 


* The figures given are the “book”? memberships; the 


“paid-up’’ membership 


is, in many cases, substantially less than that shown in the above table. 
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The nine African employee trade unions are affiliated to the 
Kenya Federation of Labour, which is itself affiliated to the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions (I.C.F.T.U.). There is 
an I.C.F.T.U. representative resident in Nairobi, and for the second 
year in succession Kenya trade unionists have attended I.C.F.T.U. 
courses in other territories. 


Efforts have been made to raise the standards of internal 
administration of trade unions. 


Certain categories of employer and employee organizations are 
not required to register under the Trade Unions Ordinance even 
though they may concern themselves partly, or even wholly, with 
labour matters. The Civil Service Staff Associations, which raise funds 
only to cover office expenses are a case in point. On the employers’ 
side, organizations such as the Chambers of Commerce, the Kenya 
National Farmers’ Union and the Coffee and Sisal Boards, although 
not trade unions in the accepted sense, include labour subjects within 
their terms of reference and are consulted by the Government on 
matters likely to affect their interests. 


LaspourR DISPUTES AND THEIR SETTLEMENT 


Early in March, 1955, a dock strike broke out at Mombasa. 
Following the posting of anonymous strike notices, threatening 
reprisals against non-participants, some 6,000 dock workers—almost 
the entire dock labour force—struck work. The strike spread rapidly 
to other undertakings on Mombasa Island and eventually involved 
some 14,400 workers. 


Work was resumed after six days following negotiations in a 
newly constituted Joint Industrial Council. The return to work was 
agreed on the understanding that the major issue in dispute (i.e. that 
of wage rates) would be decided by an Arbitration Tribunal set 
up under the Essential Services (Arbitration) Ordinance, that the 
Tribunal’s award would be retrospective to the Ist March, and that 
as an interim measure all shift rates would immediately be increased 
by 50 cents per shift. A sole arbitrator (Mr. Justice Windham) was 
appointed to settle the dispute. His award, which was announced in 
April, provided for increases in the shift rates of both stevedoring and 
shorehandling labour, the payment of “dirty money” to workers 
handling coal, clinker and cement, and an increase in the minimum 
wage of workers on monthly contracts. 


Apart from the Mombasa dock strike, 34 other trade disputes 
involving stoppages of work were reported during 1955. These were 
all of a minor nature, involving altogether 3,452 workers and resulting 
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in the loss of 3,870 man-days. In the following table, the 1955 figures 
are compared with those for previous years: 


{ i 
YEAR:  Numberof | Numberof | Man-days 


Stoppages Workers Involved | Lost 
. a — = 
1952. 84 . 5,957 . 5,718 
1953 39 3,221 2,674 
1954 33 | 1,518 2,026 
1955 , | 35* 17,852 : 81,870 
| { 


* The Mombasa dock strike is estimated to have involved 14,400 workers and 
to have resulted in the loss of 78,000 man-days; the remaining 34 stoppages 
involved 3.452 workers and the loss of 3,870 man-days. 


EMPLOYMENT. EXCHANGES 


Three new African Employment Exchanges were opened during 
1955, bringing the total to 21. At the Nairobi Exchange, a special 
section was set up (under a female Labour Officer) to deal with the 
increasing number of women applying for employment in the City 
area. 


There was again a substiantial increase in the business done at 
these Exchanges, the total number of workers placed in employment 
being 36 per cent above the 1954 figure. Factors contributing to this 
were the widespread shortage of labour, which obliged employers to 
make greater use of the Exchanges; the increased flow of Kikuyu, 
Embu and Meru into the labour market in the Central Province; and 
the general instability of labour, especially among new entrants into 
‘employment. During 1955, 85,205 Africans applied for work at 
Emplcyment Exchanges and 67,642 were actually placed in employ- 
ment. A total of 85,434 vacancies were notified by employers. 


The four Asian Employment Exchanges were used less than in 
previous years, the operating figures being: vacancies notified, 683; 
applicants, 663; placings, 229. The European Employment Bureau in 
Nairobi reported an increased volume of business, with 461 vacancies 
notified, 499 applicants, and 188 persons placed in employment 
Increased activity was also reported by the European and Asian 
Female Employment Bureau, run by the East African Women’s 
League (Nairobi); 1,906 vacancies were notified to the Bureau, which 
placed 832 out of 1,564 applicants. 


Factory LEGISLATION 


With the recruitment of more inspection staff, it became possible 
for the first time to carry out the inspection of factories on a 
systematic basis. Factory Inspectors are now stationed at Nairobi, 
Mombasa and Nakuru and work in close co-operation with Labour 
Officers in those areas. 
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At 31st December, 1955, the total number of premises registered 
under the Factories Ordinance was 4,373, an increase of 200 on the 
1954 figure. Much of the industrial development of recent years has 
taken place in new industrial areas on the outskirts of towns. This 
enabled industry to spread itself and provide standards of working 
conditions impossible to attain in closely built-up areas. 


Under the Factories Ordinance, certain categories of plant, such 
as cranes, lifts, steam boilers and air receivers, require regular main- 
temance inspection by persons authorized by the Chief Inspector of 


Factories. This inspection service, which is carried out mainly by . 


private individuals, has continued to function satisfactorily although 
it has been difficult at times to keep inspection panels at the required 
strength. 


Special attention has been given to the problems of dust sup- 
pression in factories and, in a number of cases, considerable improve- 
ment in working conditions was effected. During much of the year, 
the Labour Department’s Specialist Medical Officer was engaged in 
investigating the possible health hazards associated with the inhalation 
of sisal dust. 


IMMIGRATION 


There was an increase in the number of passengers arriving at the 
ports of entry to the territory. 


The total number of passengers of all categories interviewed by 
Officers of the Department of Immigration was 75,302 during the year 
-1955 as against 63,362 during the previous year. 


Of the above, the following figures represent the number of 
Europeans and Asians who entered the Colony during 1955 in a per- 
manent or semi-permanent capacity. The figures include the depen- 
dants of such persons and also the dependants entering Kenya for the 
first time of old residents of the Colony. The comparative 1954 figures 
are also shown. 


Europeans Asians 
1955 bea ae 32 5,715 5,873 
1954... A oe 4,904 4,021 


The remaining figures include returning residents and _ visitors, 
including businessmen and tourists, 
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CHAPTER 3: PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
The Colony’s financial year runs from Ist July to 30th June. 


Schedules of revenue and expenditure under the main heads for 
the half-year 1954 and the year 1954/55 are set out in Appendices 1 
and 2. A statement of the total revenue and expenditure for the 10-year 
period (9} years) ending 30th June, 1955, is at Appendix 3. 


The following statements give a comparison of the revenue and 
expenditure for 1954 (half) and 1954/55. Expenditure is shown in two 
parts: the first relates to ordinary expenditure and the second to 
expenditure incurred from the Development Fund. 


NetT* REVENUE 


1954 (4) 1954/55 
£ £ 
Tax Revenue <A a 10,463,220 22,350,744 
Assistance from U.K. 
Government ws des 2,000,000 9,000,000 
All Other Revenue .. eae 2,033,952 4,002,225 
Total: .. £14,497,172 £35,352,969 


Net* EXPENDITURE 


1954 (3) 1954/55 
£ £ 
Departmental Expenditure .. 9,091,336 20,519,955 
Contribution to Emergency 
Fund oy ee ik 8,500,000 16,000,000 
Contribution to High Com- 
mission Services ie 524,171 1,248,621 


Total: ..  £18,115,507 £37,768,576 


* Net of other Governments’ Share of Joint Services’ Expenditure and of 
Reimbursements. 
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DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE 
(Including the Swynnerton Plan) 


1954 (3) 1954/55 
Projects under: £ £ 
Chief Secretary . 296,226 19,713 
Minister for Legal Affairs 5,910 Nil 
Minister for African Affairs 15,957 30,382 
Minister for Agriculture, Animal 
Husbandry and Water 
Resources 799,168 2,136,488 
Minister for Internal "Security 
and Defence 6 228,297 Nil 
Minister for Local Government, 
Health and Housing ; 355,176 480,704 
Minister for Education, Labour 
and Lands 270,771 498,536 
Minister for Forest Develop- 
ment, Game and Fisheries 34,027 88,305 
Minister for Commerce and 
Industry 179,874 525,975 
Minister for Works : 559,526 2,975,445 
Minister for Community 
Development 7,313 9,413 
Total: £2,752,245 £6,764,961 
STATEMENT OF FUNDED DEBT OF COLONY AS AT 30TH June, 1955 
1 por Expendi-_ 
Amount Rate of Price of Re- tureat 30th 
Period of Issue Interest Issue deemable june 
£ Per cent | Per cent | £ 
1930 3,400,000*, 44 98} | 1961-71 , 3,400,000 
1933 | 305,600 34 984 | 1957-67 05,600 
1936 375,000 3 100 1956-61 375,000 
1945 00,000 3 100 1970-75 600,000 
1946¢ 1,820,000 23 99 1971-76 1,820,000 
1948+ 3,710,000 24 99 1965-70 3,710,000 
1951 6,070,000 34 100 1973-78 6,070,000 
Development loan 1952 6,115,000 44 994 1971-78 6,115,000 
Development loan 1953 | 6,510,000} 44 100 1971-78 6,510,000 
Development loan 1954 | 2,925,000 4 100 | 1960-61 2,925,000 
£)31,830,600_ £:31,830,600_ 


*Partly to account of E.A.R. & H. xdminaotion: 
tConversion Loan to account of E.A.R. & H. Administration. 
tThis issue was made as an extension of the 1952 Loan. 


Sinking Fund Contributions are at the rate of 1 per cent. The 
Sinking Fund Contribution in respect of the £600,000 1945 Loan is at 
2 per cent. There is no provision for a Sinking Fund in respect of the 


1954 Loan. 


A £2,500,000 Kenya Government loan was floated locally in 
October, 1955, and was over-subscribed. The loan, which is redeemable 
in 1970-72, was issued at 99 per cent and bears interest at 5 per cent. 
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Allocation of Public Debt and Annual Charges 
The figures showing the position will be found in Appendix 4. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE EXCHEQUER SYSTEM 


In October, 1952, the Government requested the Director of | 
Audit and the Secretary to the Treasury to examine the working of the 
Exchequer system in the United Kingdom. As a result of their 
examination they submitted a report recommending the adoption of 
the United Kingdom system as far as practicable, taking into account 
local conditions. The Government accepted their recommendations 
in the main and the Exchequer system was gradually introduced as 
from Ist July, 1954. The corollary to the introduction of this system 
was the enactment of legislation designed to place the system on a 
statutory basis, An Exchequer and Audit Ordinance was passed by 
the Legislative Council and came into force on Ist June, 1955. This | 
Ordinance not only provides for the control and management of the — 
public finances but establishes the office of the Controller and Auditor- 
General and defines his duties and functions, : 


A pamphlet, summarizing the events leading up to the introduction 
of the Exchequer system, and outlining the general principles of the 
control of public expenditure and revenue in Kenya, may be obtained 
from the Exchequer and Audit Department, Treasury Building, 
Nairobi. 

CuSTOMS AND EXCISE 


The year 1955 was the first full year in which the East African 
Customs and Excise Department administered the collection and pro- 
tection legislation embodied in the East African Customs Management 
Act and the East African Excise Management Act. The revised 
Customs Tariff Schedule which came into force in each of the three 
territories in 1954 was also operated for the first full year in 1955. 
Both the management legislation and the tariff rates worked smoothly 
and very little major amendment has been required. Considerable ad- 
vantages have accrued both to the Department and the public from 
the operation of uniform Customs and Excise laws throughout the 
three territories. 


Despite this uniformity territorial finances still require the alloca- 
tion of Customs and Excise revenue territorially and the department 
has made strenuous efforts to comply with the Transfer Traffic Regu- 
lations on which much of the success of this allocation depends. Inspec- 
tions and patrols have been carried out on the territorial borders and 
thousands of pamphlets and notices have been issued seeking the co- 
operation of the public in the completion of the Transfer Traffic 
Forms from which the Department extracts the information necessary 
to allocate the individual revenues of the territories. These efforts have 
met with considerable success. A total of 425,514 of these Transfer 
Traffic Forms were dealt with by the Department during 1955, 
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The only alteration of substance made to the Customs Manage- 
ment Act was that enacted by the Central Legislative Assembly in 
December about the settlement of disputes over the value of goods 
liable to ad valorem duties. A system of arbitration was introduced 
replacing the unsatisfactory practice of pre-emption. It is expected that 
the importing public will find this system convenient and equitable. 


The main customs duties payable on goods imported into the 
Colony continue to be at a rate of 22 per cent ad valorem with a 
10 per cent ad valorem rate on certain partially processed materials. 
Articles such as potable spirits, wines, cigarettes, beer, manufactured 
tobacco and perfumery are subjected to the traditional higher specific 
duties. Exemption from duty is provided for a wide range of goods 
such as medicines, disinfectants, machinery, road, rail, air and water 
transport equipment, coal and crude oil fuel, and agricultural and 
mining equipment. 


Export duties are leviable on hides and skins, wattle bark, wattle 
bark extract and cotton produced in Kenya, subject to certain pres- 
cribed minimum export values of these commodities; an export levy is 
charged on hulled coffee exported from the Colony. 


The local production of sugar, cigarettes and cigars, pipe tobacco, 
beer and matches, is subject to excise duty and the licensed manufac- 
turers of these goods within the Colony are under the control of the 
East African Customs and Excise Department. The excise duty on 
cigarettes, cigars and pipe tobacco was increased in 1955 to Sh. 11 
per lb. 


An abridged account of import and export statistics furnished by 
the Department appears under the chapter devoted to commerce in 
this report. Full details of revenue collections and trade statistics are 
provided in the Annual Trade Reports of Kenya, Uganda and Tanga- 
nyika published by the East African Customs and Excise Department. 


StaMp DUTIES 


The revenue from stamp duties collected by the Department of 
Lands during the financial year 1954/55 amounted to £454,914. 


The “write-back” on stamps sold by the Post Office for revenue 
purposes has been assessed at £20,000. 


: The total for the financial year will therefore be approximately 
£474,914 compared with £355,787 for the year 1953—an increase of 
33.5. per cent. 
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The principal sources of duty were: 


1954/55 1953 
£ £ 

(a) Transfers of Land ee ; 176,432 135,545 
(b) Bills of Exchange and Promis- 

sory Notes .e : 68,673 47,258 
(c) Company Share Capital Se 73,917 31,460 
(d) Grants and Leases Me ar 11,830 9,205 
(e) Mortgages and Debentures... 26,760 13,746 
(f) Share Transfers es a 20,932 21,308 
(g) Insurance Policies Ms is 4,757 3,568 
(h) Cheques oh is ee 76,287 62,712 


showing as against the amounts collected in 1953, approximate in- 
creases of (a) 30 per cent, (b) 45 per cent, (c) 135 per cent, (d) 29 per 
cent, (e) 94 per cent, (g) 35 per cent, (h) 22 per cent, and a decrease of 
(f) 2 per cent. 


AFRICAN POLL TAX 


Direct taxation affecting Africans is levied annually under the 
African Poll Tax Ordinance, the Poll Tax (Northern Frontier Dis- 
trict) Ordinance, the African Poll Tax (Urban Areas) Ordinance and 
the Special Tax (Temporary Provision) Ordinance. 


Under the first Ordinance, which affects most African taxpayers, 
the basic rate for Africans living in areas with African District Coun- 
cils was raised to Sh. 19 in 1955. As usual this rate was varied in 
certain districts according to their economic wealth and ranged from 
Sh. 6 in Turkana District to Sh. 21 in the wealthy Masai Reserve. 


Poll tax in the Northern Frontier District remained at Sh. 20 and 
was levied upon all Africans resident within that district of the 
Northern Province. 


All tax obtained under the African Poll Tax Ordinance in Native 
Land Units, and the Poll Tax (Northern Frontier District) Ordinance 
is credited to Central Government, and the greater part was collected 
by Chiefs, supervised in the more highly populated districts by 
Revenue Officers. 


Africans working in the non-native areas of the Colony and out- 
side the jurisdiction of the municipalities paid full tax at the rate of 
Sh. 21, of which Sh. 2 was credited to the African Trust Fund, the 
purpose of which is to provide services, such as education, public 
health and social amenities to those Africans residing in such areas. 
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African poll tax in municipal areas was levied at the following 
rates in 1955: 


Nairobi } Sh. 25 


Mombasa The Central Government: Sh. 18. 
to Balance to: 

Kisumu} Municipal Authority: 6/14ths. 

Nakuru Sh. 23 African District Council: 5/14ths. 

cae S African Trust Fund: 3/14ths. 

Kitale 


Under the Special Tax (Temporary Provisions) Ordinance, 1953, a 
tax of Sh. 22 was levied on all adult males of the Kikuyu, Embu and 
Meru tribes resident in scheduled areas, namely the Central, Rift 
Valley, Nyanza and Southern Provinces and in the Nairobi Extra- 
Provincial District. 


Although final figures are not available, it is estimated that the 
revenue in 1955 from African Poll Tax, including Northern Frontier 
and Urban Areas Tax, will amount to £1,100,000 and from the Special 
Tax £270,000. 


INCOME Tax 


Income tax in Kenya is charged under the East African Income 
Tax (Management) Act. Residents are assessed on income accruing in, 
derived from or received in East Africa, and non-residents on income 
accruing in, derived from or received in Kenya. 


The following personal allowances are granted: 


(1) Resident Individuals 
(a) Single 


£200, but where the total income exceeds £200 the allowance is 
reduced by £1 for every £4 by which the total income exceeds £200. 


In the case of a person entitled to claim the child allowance the 
deduction is £200 irrespective of the income. 


(b) Married 
£350. The allowance is not affected by the amount of total income. 


(c) Children 


£120 for the first child and £60 for each of the next three. The 
maximum allowance is £300. “Child” includes a stepchild or adopted 
child maintained within the year of income who was either under 
the age of 16, or if over the age of 16 at any time within that year 
was receiving full-time instruction at any university, college, school or 
other educational establishment or was serving under articles or 
indentures with a view to qualifying in a trade or profession. No 
allowance in respect of a child is given if the income of the child in 
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his own right, apart from income arising from a scholarship, bursary, 
etc., exceeds £75 per annum. The amount of the allowance may be 
increased by an amount not exceeding £75 (maximum four children) 
when the child is being educated. 


(d) Dependent Relative 

The amount expended on the maintenance of a dependent relative 
is allowed up to a maximum of £60 provided that the total income 
of the relative does not exceed £150. Where two or more persons 
contribute to the maintenance of the relative the total allowance up 
to £60 is divided between the contributors. 


(e) Life Assurance, etc. 

Relief is granted in respect of premiums on assurances on the 
life of the taxpayer or his wife and in respect of contributions to an 
approved pension or provident fund. Allowable premiums or contri- 
butions may not exceed one-sixth of total income or, in the case of 
premiums, 7 per cent of the capital sum assured. A deduction is allow- 
able up to £200. Relief is given at Sh. 2/50 in the £ on any excess. 


(f) Age Relief 

An allowance is given in certain circumstances for taxpayers in 
the lower income tax groups where the taxpayer proves to the satis- 
faction of the Commissioner that in the year of income he maintained 
a wife aged 55 years or more or that he himself had attained the age 
of 60 years. In the case of a woman separately assessed the appro- 
priate age is 55 years. The maximum of this allowance is £200. 


The present rates of tax in force are: 


(i) Persons other than Individuals 
That is, companies, trusts, etc., Sh. 5 in the £. 


(ii) Resident Individuals 

Income tax and surtax are payable in accordance with the Second 
Schedule of the Income Tax (Rates and Allowances) Ordinance, 1952, 
as amended by the Income Tax (Rates and Allowances) (Surcharge) 
Ordinance, 1954. The Second Schedule which is in the form of a 
ready reckoner, has the effect of charging the first £400 of chargeable 
income at Sh. 1/50 plus one-eighth of a cent up to Sh. 3 in the £ at 
£1,600, any excess being charged separately at Sh. 5 in the £. Surtax 
is charged at 25 cents plus one-eighth of a cent on the excess of the 
income over £2,000 up to a maximum of Sh. 2.125 in the £ at £3,500; 
thereafter there is a separate charge at Sh. 4 in the £ plus one- 
twentieth of a cent up to a maximum of Sh. 7 in the £ at £9,500; 
thereafter the next £10,500 at Sh. 10 in the £; the next £30,000 at 
Sh. 10/50 in the £ and the excess thereafter at Sh. 11 in the £. The 
1954 amending Ordinance has added a surcharge of 75 cents on all 
chargeable income in excess of £800 with a maximum of ne surcharge 
payable on a total income of £8,750. 
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(2) Non-residential Individuals 


Personal allowances are given to British subjects or individuals 
chargeable in respect of a pension for past services, as follows: 


If the individual is not resident in the United Kingdom during 

the whole year of income the allowances are as follows: 

(a) Exemption from the provisions of the Income Tax (Rates and 
Allowances) Ordinance in respect of one-half of the amount 
of any earned income where that income does not exceed 
£500, and £250 of such income where it exceeds £500. 

(b) Allowances on a graduated scale where the income chargeable 
does not exceed certain limits. The allowances are calculated 
as follows: 
£130 in the case of a single individual; 
£195 in the case of a married man; 
£85 for each child (maximum four children), 

(c) One-quarter of the amount of any income other than earned 
income, whether accrued in, derived from or received in the 
Colony or not: 

Provided that the total allowances to be given shall be re- 
duced by £2 for every £1 by which the total income (world 
income) exceeds the amount of the allowances; and provided 
further that where the total income includes earned income not 
accrued in, derived from or received in the Colony, the amount of 
such earned income shall for the purposes of computing the total 
allowances be reduced by one-half or by the amount by which the 
earned income chargeable to tax is less than £250, whichever is the 
less. 


If the individual is resident in the United Kingdom during the 
whole of the year of income the allowances are: 

£200 in the case of a single individual; 

£200 in the case of a married man; 

£130 for each child (maximum four children); 


plus two-ninths of the amount of any earned income, whether 
accrued in, derived from, or received in the Colony or not: 


Provided that the total allowances to be given shall be reduced 
by £2 for every £1 by which the total income (world income) exceeds 
the amount of the allowances. 


The rates of tax payable by non-resident individuals are as 
follows: 
(i) Where the chargeable income does not exceed £800: at the 
rate of Sh. 2 for every £1 of chargeable income. 
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(ii) Where the chargeable income exceeds £800: at the rate applic- 
able to resident individuals, 


In addition, an annual personal tax, based on income, is payable 
by individuals other than Africans, as follows: 


Sh. 
Where the individual's total income does not exceed 
£60... 40 
Where the individual’ s total income exceeds £60 but 
does not exceed £120 ae 80 
Where the individual's total income exceeds £120 but 
does not exceed £200 wd a 120 
Where the individual's total income exceeds: £200 . 200 


The following exemptions are provided : — 

(a) Every individual who has not attained the age of 18 years. 
(b) Every woman whose personal income does not exceed £60. 
(c) Every married woman living with her husband. 


(d) Every individual on a temporary visit to the Colony, provided 
he is not the owner or lessee of land in the Colony and is not 
engaged in any employment or business in the Colony, and 
has no pecuniary interest in any business or enterprise con- 
ducted or carried on in the Colony. 


A hospital contribution based on total income as computed for 
income tax purposes is payable by all European residents over the age 
of 18, other than married women living with their husbands, and 
varies from :— 


Sh. 10 for a total income not exceeding £120 to a maximum of 
Sh. 2,000 for a total income exceeding £10,000. 


Note.—At Appendix 5 is a table showing the amount of tax payable 
by five classes of taxpayers. 


EstaTeE Duty 


The Estate Duty (Amendment) Ordinance, 1955, came into force 
amending section 35 of the Estate Duty Ordinance (Cap. 257) to 
allow remission of duty in respect of persons whose deaths were 
directly attributable to the Emergency declared on 20th October, 1952. 


Estate duty is charged on all estates in excess of £5,000 in value, 
the rates rising from a minimum of 2 per cent on estates between 
£5,000 and £10,000, to a maximum of 25 per cent on ones exceeding 
£1,000,000 in value, with the first £5,000 exempt in every case. 


Estate duty collected during the year amounted to £127,265, as 
compared with £223,196 in 1954, The net aggregate value of estates 
passing, upon which duty was assessed, fell from the figure of 
£4,003,742 in 1954 to £2,964,246. 
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CHAPTER 4: CURRENCY AND BANKING 
CURRENCY 


P The standard coin is the East Africa shilling (silver and cupro- 
nickel) with subsidiary coinage of 50 cents (silver and cupro-nickel), 
10 cents, 5 cents, and one cent (bronze). One hundred cents equals 
one shilling. A note issue is maintained with notes of Sa. 10,000, 
Sh. 1,000, Sh. 200, Sh. 100, Sh. 20, Sh. 10, Sh. 5 and Sh. 1. 


Most accounts are kept in shillings, though the Government con- 
verts into sterling at Sh. 20 to the £. Paper currency and shilling 
coins are legal tender to any amount, 50-cent coins up to Sh. 20, and 
10-cent, 5-cent and one-cent coins up to Sh. 1. 


The currency is controlled by the East African Currency Board. 
London, which replaced the old local Board of Currency Commis- 
sioners in 1921. 


To maintain the sterling exchange value cf East African 
currency, local coin or notes may be tendered at the currency offices 
in East Africa in exchange for drafts or telegraphic transfers on 
London. The premium charged on such transfers was | per cent up 
to 14th June, 1942, 4 per cent from 15th June, 1942, to 31st March, 
1946, and } per cent from Ist April, 1946. 


COIN AND NOTES IN CIRCULATION AS AT 31ST DECEMBER, 1955, 
AS COMPARED WITH 31ST DECEMBER, 1954 


Notes: 1955 1954 
Sh. £ £ 
10,000 5 i a i 689,000 1,824,000 
1,000 deg e sxe ts 77,300 51,950 
200 ae oe Rg os 150 150 
100 Bag a tis a 19,446,395 15,549,065 
20 ie - shi a 18,254,252 17,518,263 
10 ds ee tk = 7,356,057 7,711,361 
5 es os ini oe 4,737,273 4,257,754 
1 ss eat As - 10,534 10,708 


50,570,961 46,923,251 
Coin a ag axe .. oe 13,150,332 13,538,217 


Total .. .»  £63,721,293 £60,461 ,468 


Figures include Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, British 
Somaliland and Aden. 
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BANKING 
The following banking institutions are established in Kenya: 


(a) The National Bank of India Ltd. (paid capital £2,851,563) 
with branches at Mombasa (two), Nairobi (two), Nakuru, 
Kisumu, Kericho, Thika, Eldoret, Nyeri, and agencies at 
Sotik and Naivasha. 


(b) The Standard Bank of South Africa Ltd. (paid capital 
£7,000,000) with branches at Mombasa (two), Nairobi (three), 
Nakuru, Kisumu, Eldoret, Kisii, Kitale, Nanyuki, Nyeri, 
Thika, Kericho, Molo, and agencies at Ruiru, Sotik and in 
Nairobi industrial area. 


(c) Barclays Bank D.C.O. (paid capital £12,932,250) with branches 
at Mombasa (two), Nairobi (four), Nakuru, Kisumu, Eldoret, 
Kitale, Kericho, Molo, Thomson's Falls, Bungoma, Kisii, 
Malindi, Thika, and agencies at Gilgil, Kilindini, Naivasha, 
Machakos and in Nairobi industrial area. 

(d) Nederlandsche Handel-Maataschappij N.V. (paid capital 
£750,030) branches at Nairobi and Mombasa. 


(ce) The Bank of India Ltd. (paid capital £1,875,000) with branches 
in Nairobi and Mombasa. 


(f) The Bank of Baroda Ltd. (paid capital £750,009) with branches 
at Nairobi and Mombasa. 


The Land and Agriculture Bank of Kenya, which makes 
advances to farmers upon first mortgage of agricultural land under 
the provisions of the Land Bank Ordinance (Cap. 181), had its per- 
manent capita], provided by the Government, increased from £750,000 
to £1,500.000 during 1954. Individual loans not exceeding £7,500 are 
made for periods up to 30 years and are charged interest at 5 per cent. 


The Land Bank also acts as financial agent for the Government 
in the administration of Crop Advances, Crop Guarantees, and 
Agricultural Land Rehabilitation Loans. 


Further information and accounts appear in the Annual Report 
of the Land Bank published by the Government Printer, Nairobi. 


CHAPTER 5: COMMERCE 


GENERAL 


In 1955, further relaxation of restrictions on O.E.E.C. imports 
were the feature of import licensing regulations. This was in line 
with the policy of Her Majesty's Government and the British Com- 
monwealth to relieve the restrictions which had been previously 
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imposed to protect sterling. The Open General Licence was extended 
to a value representing 90 per cent of the goods imported from 
O.E.E.C. and those countries to which the same relaxations have been 
extended. In consequence, imports from O.E.E.C. territories have risen 
by 14.30 per cent as compared with 1954. 


Full import licensing restrictions were maintained cn all imports 
from North American account countries, and licences were issued 
only for essential goods. The Open General Licences covering grey 
sheeting and cotton cloth, known locally as kikoi, of Japanese origin 
was removed, and all goods of Japanese origin had to have specific 
licences granted on a quota system. 


With the easing of Emergency conditions and favourable crop 
reports, imports both from foreign countries and the sterling area 
continued to rise. The increase was reflected particularly in trade with 
Persia, United Kingdom, U.S.A., Canada, France, Bahrein, South 
Africa, Belgium, West Germany, Japan, Netherlands, Denmark. The 
main items being fuel oils, cotton piece goods, iron and steel products, 
industrial and commercial machinery, public and passenger vehicles. 


Despite the major labour strike at the port and two in the 
United Kingdom, imports through the congested port of Mombasa 
reflected a steady improvement in 1955, more particularity in the 
second half of the year. A total of 136,000 tons more were landed 
than in the previous year. The improvement in 1955 in handling 
facilities at the port, together with the increased off-take capacity of 
the railway, made it possible to raise the monthly basic phased quota 
of the port from 40,000 at the beginning of 1955, to 60-65,000 tons 
at the close of the year. The increase of tonnages accepted at the 
port has proceeded in close co-ordination with the arrangements for 
shipping planned by the Mombasa Import Cargoes Phasing Com- 
mittee. This Committee, which works in conjunction with the Director 
of Trade and Supplies, ensured that all essential cargoes arrived 
without undue delay. 


The level of exports increased mainly due to good harvests and 
the establishment of new markets overseas. Marked increases were 
shown in exports to the United Kingdom, Western Germany, Italy, 
India, South Africa, Federation of Rhodesia, U.S.A., China and Persia. 


There was a noticeable rise in exports of the following com- 
modities: maize, tea, coffee, pyrethrum, wattle bark, wattle extract, 
canned fruit and butter. 


Tea production again rose to a new high level, but the export 
price declined in line with the world price. 
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IMPORTS 
The principal countries of origin were: 


KENYA 
1954 1955 
£ £ 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH! 
United on a ee i i a 26,988,509 ; 31,724,632 
Aden .. on irs os i Bs 95,151 718,080 
Australia : an _ x he ve 229,366 | 288,667 
Bahrein Islands : hs an 2h 3.363.244 3,674,076 
Canada and Newfoundland a eg a 106,629 153,689 
Te Kong .. : ie a os is 782,302 841,112 
India... ach ie Se ae ne ot 4.042.357 3,415,094 
Pakistan ~ oat wk - a ws 265,091 208,004 
South Africa .. Se ee = og ae 1,902,380 2,380,925 
Other paris... ae a es ees i 736,130 © 739,037 
Totat British COMMONWEALTH a ..t 38,511,159 44.143.316 
FORTIGN COUNTRIES: 
Ausiria ¥e oe aA A Bs . 269.402 , 303,109 
Belgium 5 ee ye je ta 1,993,204 : 2,755,210 
Czechostovakia. eh be ue oy es 159,837 234,633 
Denmark ae ne a6 6 ee $5 263,822 | 444,579 
France Se cs oe Ie ay - 1,803,317 2,307,507 
Germany. West xd a * is an 3.020.100 3,661,222 
Italy... es oe a ‘si ce af 2.086,737 1,882,101 
Japan .. En a RS a ae ov 338,990 1,026,145 
Netherlands. ae a at oat 1,224,626 1,740,620 
Netherlands West Indies a ia Me Soe 493,959 127,300 
Persia .. ies yo = Ss EP 23,112 , = 1,861,958 
Siam .. ae “a Ss a oh ae 393,915 | 62,584 
Spain .. ie re - ae is a 208,752 78,130 
Sweden oe $s os ae ra fa 542,215 623,429 
Switzerland .. ot 4 oe bs ach 262 899 | 269 678 
Saudi Arabia ia is os é 615 413 59,781 
United States of America a = os os 1,670,214 2,681,934 
Other .. oe ed a an .. 1,250,046 | 807,858 
TOTAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES. Me --£, 16,620,560 | 20,927,778 
Parcel Post (not analysed by Country of oo and 
Special Transactions : ‘ 5,196,965 6,452,096 
GRAND TOTAL A Me os --£ 60,328,684 | 71,523,190 


Neer IMPORTS—PRINCIPAL ARTICLES SHOWING QUANTITY A AND 
VALUE, 1955 


KENYA 
ARTICLES Unit 
: Quantity | Value 
£ 

1. Milk and cream, tinned he .. Centals of ; 

10u Ib. 32,729 | 180,931 
2. Rice ted Sz . Ton | 3,037 | 207,029 
3. Sugar, beet and cane ahs ee an ' 21,964 ; 895,154 
4. Wines. a fa Imp. * gal. 139,062 ; 140,484 
5. Ale, beer, cider and stout i 98,952 | 52,486 
6. Brandy, gin, geneva, whisky and rum. i Proof gal. | 217,543 | 469,935 
7. Liqueurs and P other alcoholic beverages _Imn. ral. 8.203 | 24,045 
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Net IMPORTS—PRINCIPAL ARTICLES SHOWING QUANTITY AND 


VALUE, 1955—(Contd.) 


KENYA 
ARTICLES Unit ‘ = 
Quantity Value 
. Tobacco, unmanufactured a ae Lb. 753,803 | 255,927 
. Tobacco, manufactured (including | 
cigarettes and cleats) P re a 125,774 © 85,828 
. Salt A 3 Ton 3,451 35,341 
: Coal and coke < 25,227 | 156.890 
. Motor spirit Imp. gal. | 39,504,565 1,844,773 
. Kerosene ‘ » 10018,165 , 443,633 
. Gas, diesel and other fucl oils” a ; 140,453,530 4,128,016 
. Lubricating greases Centals of : 
00 Ib. 13.026 52,842 
. Lubricating oils (all types) Imp. gal. 3.419.758 761.454 
. Chemicals, inorganic and organic — Fes 255,993 
. Paints, varnishes, dyestuffs and related 
materials — 636,803 
. Medicinal and pharmaceutical products — si 439,709 
. Soaps and cleansing preparations reas of 30,518 | 224,569 
100 Ib. ; 
. Fertilizers, manufactured : Ton 29,754 | 841,143 
. Disinfectants, insecticides, cattle dips ' Centals of | 
and similar preparations 100 Ib. 58,506 | 535,041 
. Rubber tyres and tubes . oe 60,422 1,175,033 
. Wood and cork manufactures - i 289,035 
. Paper, paperboard and manufactures 
thereof ue —_ 1,398,107 
. Cotton fabrics (piece goods): — : 
(a) Grey (unbleached) 7 Sq. yd. | 12,054.822 677,353 
(6) Bleached, other than grey, 3,136,725 241,651 
(c) Coloured . P 6,132,132 352,736 
(d) Khaki drill ‘ : < 4,292,304 701,702 
(e) Dyed in the PIS: other 2 4,396,006 437,310 
(f) Khangas es ss 1,627,177 115,275 
(g) Printed, other a 2.892.577 168,815 
___ (h) Other i 7 155,554 34,906 
. Jute bagging and sacking in the | piece. ' a 500,668 16,798 
. Fabrics of synthetic fibres including ; 
artificial silk os 7 4 11,291,697 . 951,090 
. Jute bags and sacks : . | Number 9,062,455 | 851,179 
. Blankets and travelling rugs 3 2,948,710 1,157,074 
. Cement, excluding clinker Ton 71,739 695,725 
. Cement clinker .. $3) ee 49,125 | 406,923 
. Iron and steel :--- : 
(a) Ingots, slabs, joists, girders and 
other primary forms ; 29,491 1,426,365 
(b) Corrugated galvanised iron sheets | ! 13,357 1,098,244 
(c) Other sheets, plgirs: hoops and | : : 
strips 13,904 962,078 
(d) Railway track material and — 
rolling stock ‘ | — 7,854,956 
' (e) Tubes, pipes, fittings, castings and | 1 
forgings . Ton 10,483 | 853,094 
. Other base metals and manufactures of | ; 
base metals 4 — 4,107,446 
. Agricultural machinery and implements —_ ! ne 752.052 
. Tractors, including agricultural Number 1,144 893,215 
. Sewing machines ’ < 4,153 83,783 
. Industrial and commercial machinery, : : | 
other than electric mi 1 —_ en 4,907,114 
. Wireless sets and radiograms .. . | Number 20,955 218,880 
J t 


NET ROR ete ARTICLES SHOWING QUANTITY AND 


ARTICLES 


i 
| 


40. Electrical machinery, apparatus and 


appliances (including domestic) 


41. Passenger road vehicles and chassis, 
excluding buses 

42. Buses, trucks, lorries, vans and chassis 

43. Bicycles 2 ‘ 

44. Other transport equipment 

45. Clothing 

46. Footwear 

47. Matches .. 


48. All other articles 
ToTaL* 


Comparative figures for the year 1954 


*Includes Sorcery ae to the 


value of 


KENYA 


Value 


2,147,315 


2,547,504 
3,286,879 
423,789 
1,252,052 
0,541 
215,482 


72,757 
15,257,896 


71,523,190 


60,328,684 


14,064,144 


Domestic ExPorts 
The principal countries | of destination: were: 


British COMMONWEALTH :-- 
United Kingdom 
Aden . 
Anglo- -Egyptian Sudan 
Australia 4 
Canada and Newfoundland 
Ceylon P e 
Hong Kong 
India .. we 
South Africa .. 
Southern Rhodesia 
Zanzibar 
Other parts 


TOTAL BrItIsH GouonWweAl ALTH 


FoREIGN COUNTRIES :— 
Belgium 


Belgian Congo : and Ruanda Urundi 


Denmark 

France 

Germany, West 
Italy 

Italian Somaliland 
Japan .. 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Other 


TOTAL FOREIGN Gounsurs 
Ships’ Stores .. 
GRAND TOTAL 


ARE Oe 


.-£: 20,260,196 


KENYA. 


1 


1955 


408,246 


"12,964,803 


72,878 
810,334 


9,541,869 


153,478 


25,666,650 


! 
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OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES FEXeLUpINe NorTH AMERICA AND JAPAN) 


pe / Sept. 
1955 1954 

£ £ 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan an be 126,277 159,768 
Argentine on ‘ oe vie 86,803 105,763 
Brazil .. os as os - —_— 205 
China... : 2s ae sed 66,593 13,458 
Czechoslovakia | oo Zs ba 2,609 9,764 
Egypt... i sg af ae 75,241 102,144 
Eritrea .. oy ae £5 oe 7,324 14,827 
Ethiopia is a an i 12,515 29,094 
Finland ae a ae oe 9,525 16,201 
Hungary ae ae ae a _ 3,437 
Indonesia ie ot ns 2) 4.784 4,452 
Israel... oh hs . 4,865 9,047 
Libya... et oe be oi 832 3,313 
Persia... by aut su of 35,341 11,341 
Poland .. en Se “& 20 — 3,100 
Saudi Arabia .. oe ¥ md —_ 3,773 
Siam ot ar a ae ox 10,707 29,278 
Spain... ve on a _— 18,010 
Syria and Lebanon ee es = 80,084 165,574 
Uruguay LZ oe = kt 6,536 5,299 
Yugoslavia oe 2 ra ae —_ 50 
Others... one as mn er 67,065 174,833 
Total Other Foreign Countries .. £597,101 £882,731 

1955 

Jan./Sept. 1954 

£ £ 
Japan... os ar she <% 260,737 274,228 

Harp CurrENCY ACCOUNT 

American Account Countries... 25,436 —_— 
Canada and Newfoundland ae 285,423 695,951 
U.S.A. es he oa set 1,965,261 1,668,129 
Total Hard Currency Arca .. £2,276,120 £2,364,080 
Ship’s Stores 3 i 4 116,591 156,160 


Total All Areas... - .. £17,946,353 £20,260,196 
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QUsNTETE:: AND Te OF THE EY PRINCI SD BovEsue Exports, vce 


KENYA 
ARTICLES Unit — — 
' Quantity | Value 
£ £ 
Centals of 
1. Meat and meat preparations 100 Ib. 22.327 196,896 
2. Butter. fresh, whether salted or not, in- 
cluding melted se 4 a 34.054 517.646 
3. Maize (corn), unmilled Ton 77.151 1,665.422 
4. Cereals, other “a 908 29,317 
5. Meal and flour of wheat and spelt 763 40,697 
6. Meal and flour of maize (corn) 627 | 17,107 
7. Cashew nuts : 194 | 49,045 
8. Fruits preserved and fruit preparations — 535,637 
9. Beans, peas, lentils and other legumes | 
(pulses), dry .. Ton 644 | 36,784 
10. Sugar beet and cane (including jaggery) 3 23: | 1,431 
11. Coffee, not roasted . Centals of i 
100 Ib. 434.166 8,904,654 
12. Tea ers 129.441 | 2,761,151 
13. Chillics | 6.073 | 31,918 
14. Feeding stuff for ‘animals. (not including 
unmilled cereals) ‘ Ton 9,347 211,484 
15. Tobacco, unmanufactured Lb. oe es 
16. Cigarettes és 4,386 3,106 
17. Hides, skins and fur skins, undressed. | Centals of 
100 Ib 112,452 + 1,302,280 
18. Groundnuts Ton os : 56 
19. Copra . 599 | 33,854 
20. Cotton seed | tt 
21. Castor seed i 4,904 | 195,653 
22. Sunflower seed . 1,667 54,288 
23. Oil seeds, nuts and kernels, other : a 450 | 27,957 
24. Wood and timber : . Cubic ft. 88,758 | 44,093 
25. Wool, sheeps’ and lambs" . , Centals of i 
100 1b. 13.818 | 256,908 
26. Cotton, raw “t 52,249 : 691,649 
27. Sisal Ton 33,502 1,958,631 
28. Salt m 1,332 | 9.687 
29. Mica Centals of i 
' 100 Ib | 
30. Lead ore and concentrates ! Ton 
31. Tin ore and concentrates a. : 
32. Kyanite and mullite ‘ | 2,855 58,414 
33. Tungsten and wolfram .. ey Sy | 
34. Ivory, elephant .. . | Centals of | 
| 100 1b. | 731 47,761 
35. Mangrove bark ‘Ton | 211 4,200 
36. Wattle bark , Ss sh 8,135 265,412. 
37. Gum copal and arabic Centals of | 
100 Ib. 22 | 51 
38. Pyrethrum | io 20,780 284,732 
39. Papain < 4) 320 
40. Kapok | ¥ 84 32 
41. Pyrethrum extract i eS | 2,736 953,746 
42. Vegetable oils ' sy | 1,342 | 7,051 
43. Beeswax ae 4% 1,547 | 32,766 
44. Sodium carbonate (soda ash) Bs Ton 116,614 1,276,941 
45. Wattle bark extract ie 33,223 2,260,853 
46. Pencil slats Cubic ft 106,764 126,390 
47. Silver Oz. troy xa oy 
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QUANTITY AND VALUE OF THE PRINCIPAL Domestic Exports, 1955—(Contd.) 


KENYA 
ARTICLES Unit = 
Quantity | Value 
: £ 

48. Diamonds ag ik a -. > Carats ! ott ae 
49. Gold 7 ae ies eA .. Oz. troy , 12,322 | 122,147 
50. All other articles ae oe an — i WA : 648,483 
TOTAL an me = el ug 25,666,650 

Comrarative figures for the year 1954 ; 


| 20,260,196. 
geee ee | SPOOL 


PrIcE CONTROL 


Only three imported commodities, cement, rice and sugar, all of 
which are also produced locally, and five others, wood-fuel, charcoal, 
whcle maize, maize meal and flour, locally produced and not normally 
imperted, remained under price control at the close of the year. 


Retrenchment of the Price Ccntrol organization led to the closure 
of the Mombasa office. A small staff remained at Head Office as a 
section of the Treasury. 
LONDON OFFICE 


Kenya is represented in the United Kingdom by the Commis- 
sioner for East Africa who administers the East African Office in 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. This representa- 
tion embraces every matter which may be of interest and importance 
to Kenya in the United Kingdom. In particular these functions cover 
commerce and industry, investment and European settlement. The 
East African Office also acts as a centre for the distribution of 
informaticn and publicity material about the territory. 


REGISTRATION OF NEW COMPANIES 


The 352 new limited liability companies registered during the year 
showed an increase of 109 over 1954's figure cf 243. The total 
nominal capital of these companies, together with increases of 
nominal capital of existing companies, amounted to £13,224,642, an 
increase of £3,400,472 over the 1954 total. 


The amount cf borrcwing by limited liability companies under 
charges which require to be registered with the Registrar of Com- 
panies increased to £9,596,887 as against £6,891,217 in 1954. 


The amount repaid in respect of such charges during the year 
amounted to £1,581,920. 


A large part of the commerce of the country is carried on by 
individuals or partnerships, as opposed to limited liability companies; 
this applies particularly tc the Asian community, and it is of interest 
to note that 997 new firms were registered under the Registration of 
Business Names Ordinance during the year. The comparative figure 
for 1954 was 819. 
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CHAPTER 6: USE OF RESOURCES/PRODUCTION 
LAND UTILIZATION AND TENURE 


LanD TENURE LEGISLATION 

(1) (a) Land Regulations of 1897 

Crown grants of land under these regulations were few in num- 
ber and the regulations were repealed when the Crown Lands 
Ordinance, 1902, was enacted. 
(b) Crown Lands Ordinance, 1902 

Conveyances, leases and licences were normally as follows: 

(a) Freehold up to 1,000 acres. 

(b) Leasehold for terms not exceeding 99 years. 

(c) Licences for temporary occupation up to five acres. 

The Ordinance was repealed when the succeeding Crown Lands 


Ordinance of 1915 was enacted, but all rights acquired under it were 
preserved. 


(c) Crown Lands Ordinance (Chapter 155 of the 1948 Edition of the 
Laws of Kenya) 


Crown grants under this Ordinance are normally on leasehold 
terms, as follows: 

(a) Agricultural land— 
for a term of 999 years and in recent years disposed of by 
direct grant and not by auction. 

(b) Township plots— 
for any term not exceeding 99 years for business, industrial 
or residential purposes. 

(c) Special purposes— 
normally for any purpose other than agricultural if outside 
of townships and for terms not exceeding 99 years. 

(d) Temporary occupation licences— 

Licences may be granted either— 

(i) for special purposes, e.g. quarrying, grazing, etc., or 

(ii) for temporary purposes or residence. 

Provision is also made for the reservation of areas for native 


reserves, temporary native reserves, native leasehold areas and native 
settlement areas. 
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(2) Land Titles Ordinance, 1908 (Chapter 159 of the 1948 Edition of 
the Laws of Kenya) 


This Ordinance is applicable to the ten-mile coast strip only and 
provides for the certification and registration of titles or interest in 
immoveable property within the prescribed area. All land within the 
area the title of which has not been certified in favour of a private 
owner or the title to which is not awaiting adjudication is deemed to 
be Crown land. 


(3) Native Lands Trust Ordinance (Chapter 100 of the 1948 Edition 
of the Laws of Kenya) 


This defines the areas of the Native Land Units for occupation 
by Africans. Provision is made for the grant of— 


(i) leases up to 33 years and with the consent of the Secretary 
of State for periods up to 99 years; 


(ii) mining leases up to 21 years. 
(4) Registration of Titles Ordinance (Chapter 160 of the 1948 Edition 
of the Laws of Kenya) 


The underlying principle of this system of registration is inde- 
feasibility of title. Since the enactment of the Ordinance, all grants of 
land and land transactions are made subject to its provisions. 


ANALYSIS OF AREAS—KENYA COLONY UP TO 31ST DECEMBER, 1955 
Statement of Areas 


Square Miles 

Native Areas (including Native Settlement 

Areas) .. ce és a is 52,138 7 
Crown Forests sc oe ze ee 4,156 
Townships .. os am 38 500 
Government Reserves oh 378 
Alienated Land and Land Available for 

Alienation Pa ie 2 =e 13,279 
Royal National Parks a a8 8,518 


Unsurveyed Crown Land other than 
Northern Frontier and Turkana, but 
including National Reserves partially 


suitable for alienation ve an 25,588 
Northern Frontier and Turkana :. es 115,232 
Open Water Ks ae ea bes 5,171 

224,960 


The area of the Highlands comprising 16,233 square miles is - 
included above. 
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Method of Crown Rent Assessment 
(1) Leases 


(a) Agricultural Lands—A stand premium of the value of the 
land is payable in ten annual instalments. The annual rental to be 
reserved is laid down in the Crown Lands Ordinance (Cap. 155 of the 
Laws of Kenya, 1948) as 20 cents per acre, revisable on the 3lst 
December, 1960, on a basis of 1 per cent on the unimproved value 
of the land in 1960; on the 31st December, 1975, on a basis of two 
per cent on the unimproved value of the land in 1975; and thereafter 
for each subsequent period of 30 years at the rate of 3 per cent on 
the unimproved value of the land assessed every 30 years. 


(b) Township Plots ——On the basis of the payment of a stand 
premium cf 20 per cent of the capital value of the plot at the time 
of allotment or issue of the grant and an annual rental of 5 per cent 
per annum throughout the term of the lease on the balance of the 
value. 


(ii) Temporary Occupation Licences.—On the basis of 5 per cent 
of the capital value of the land. 


AGRICULTURE 

Crops 

Agricultural production for home consumption and export 
foliowed the pattern established in previous years. The importance 
of coffee, sisal, tea, wattle extract. hides and skins, cotton, pyrethrum, 
maize, wheat and dairy produce was maintained, while other products 
of note included sorghum, millets, roots, pulses. castor seed, poultry 
and poultry products, vegetables, wool, bacon and ham. 


Coffee, tea and sisal continued to be very largely produced on 
plantations. With the acceleration of agricultural development in 
African areas, the production of coffee from African family holdings 
increased considerably. A start was made with tea-growing in Kericho 
district and plantings were extended on the slopes of the Aberdare 
Mountains and Mount Kenya in the Central Province. Less sisal 
was produced by Africans due to the slump in export prices. Most 
of the wheat and pyrethrum came from European farms, together 
with a heavy crop of maize, barley and oats but little linseed. These 
farms also produced beef, dairy produce, pigs, wool, sunflower seed 
and eggs. There was a large maize crop in African areas, which was 
partly consumed by the growers and partly sold. Most of the hides 
and skins and almost all the cotton came from African areas. 


The major factor of rainfall distribution influenced crop growth 
considerably during the year. The “long rains” were late in starting 
but when they did start the skies opened and in some districts rain 
persisted almost throughout the year. East of the Rift, where there 
is a clear distinction between the “long” and the “short” rains, the 
latter were patchy and difficult. 


4) 


The 1954/55 maize season yielded 1,586,683 bags (200 Ib.) from 
175,998 acres of European-farmed land resulting in a good average 
yield of 9.11 bags per acre. The Maize Controller bought 1,299,245 
bags from the African areas mainly from Nyanza Province and a 
further 113,173 bags were produced by African labourers resident on 
European farms. These figures were higher than those for the previous 
season. 


The number of African coffee growers increased to over 24,000 
individuals, each with a small acreage. The total acreage at the end 
of the year was 7,500 acres of which 1,72! acres were in bearing. 
This ceffee was marketed through African Co-operative Societies, 
and made a good showing at the Nairobi Show of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of Kenya. 


The area of wheat sown amounted to 290,963 acres, and the crop 
amounting to 1,485,499 bags of 200 Ib. exceeded that of the previous 
year. The average yield per acre was 5.10 bags. Barley production 
also showed an improvement for the 1954/55 season with a total 
output of 214,582 bags of 180 lb. and an average from 29,244 acres 
of 7.30 bags per acre. The oat crop averaged 7.02 bags of 150 |b. 
from 21,986 acres with a total output of 154,382 bags, much of which 
was retained on the farms. Tea production amounted to 17,211,509 Ib. 
by the end of November, 1955, and pyrethrum production rose from 
2,064 tons in 1954 to 2,679 tons in 1955. 


The cotton crop was affected by drought conditions in the Coast 
Province, where production slumped. The total crop from Nyanza and 
Coast Provinces amounted to 12,963 bales of 400 Ib. ginned cotton 
as compared with 17,000 bales in the previous year. 


The production of wattle extract rose from 25,481 tons last year 
to 30,376 tons. Exports and local sales of extract rose from 25,721 
tons valued at £1,769,000 in 1954 to 33,561 tons valued at £2,282,000 
in 1955. 


Recorded sales of African crops sold through markets in 1955 
exceeded £5,000,000, a figure which does not include sales between 
individuals. The Produce Control buys and stores any surpluses of 
scheduled crops which are offered, and sells through trade channels. 


Farm Planning and Development 


The new Agriculture Ordinance (No. 8 of 1955) became law on 
Ist July, 1955. This Ordinance aims to promote and maintain a stable 
agriculture, to provide for the conservation of the soil and its fertility 
and to stimulate the development of agricultural land in accordance 
with the accepted practices of good land management and good 
husbandry. The Ordinance incorporates two existing Boards, namely 
the Board of Agriculture and the African Land Development Board. 
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Progress on European farms continued in spite of the Emergency. 
The Farm Planning Service of the Agricultural Department was 
directed towards a diversification of farming with the emphasis on 
livestock and grass leys. The trend of European farming is shown 
by the following figures: 


LIVESTOCK CEREALS 


Dairy Produce 


. Cattle = ——————.—_—_— —— Wheat | Maize 

| Butter Milk | 
. Mill. Ib. Mill, gals. Acres Acres 
1950 .. 621,000 5 65 | 83 | 264,000 ° 145,000 
1951 .. 639,000 75 9-7 293,000 142,000 
1952 sak a as 8-6 a , 284,000 141,000 
1953 .. , 672,000 7-7 9-5 ' 288,000 165,000 
1954 .. . 707,000 9-1 12:5 | 291,000 174,000 


In 1954 the average yields per acre were: 
Wheat 5.10 bags (200 Ib.). 
Maize 9.11 bags (200 Ib.). 


Grass leys now cover 59,000 acres and are expanding steadily. 


In the African areas the drive towards well-run family holdings 
made good progress in the Nyanza and Central Provinces. The con- 
solidation of fragmented holdings went ahead especially in Fort Hall 
(10,000 acres) and the African Land Section of the Survey Department 
increased its output as more trained Africans became available. 


[E-exports 


The main agricultural exports of the Colony are coffee, sisal, 
wattle extract, tea, hides and skins, cotton, pyrethrum and maize. The 
export of each of these commodities in 1955 exceeded £600,000, with 
coffee well in the lead at £8,926,908. 


Total exports of all agricultural produce were worth £22,696,097. 


Full information on agricultural production is available from the 
Annual Reports of the Department of Agriculture (Volume J), 
obtainable from the Government Printer, Nairobi. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


Kenya’s principal products of animal origin are slaughter stock, 
hides and skins, bacon, butter, ghee. cheese. whole milk and wool. 
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Slaughter Stock 


The cattle population of Kenya is estimated to be 6,700,000, of J 
which 6,100,000 are African-owned. Cattle from African areas are 
sold through two main channels; private traders serving African con- 
suming areas such as Nyanza and the African Livestock Marketing 
Organization of the Veterinary Department, which passes on most 
of the cattle purchased to the Kenya Meat Commission. 


Beasts slaughtered by the Kenya Meat Commission were: 


From European Farmers From African Areas 
Cattle Sheep Sheep 
and Calves and Goats Cattle and Goats 
1953 a 41,573 41,571 19,712 86,664 
1954 a 48,981 43,218 29,710 105,170 
1955 ts 48,653 44,528 42,877 101,641 


In addition, the following sales of stock from African districts 
for sale in African consuming areas were recorded: 


Sheep 
Cattle and Goats 
By African Livestock Marketing 
Organization es ae 6,112 16,563 
By Traders ats Pp ah 106,107 51,322 


A second field abattoir was built in the Baringo district. Stock 
routes from the African areas were improved, together with holding 
grounds and water supplies. 

Pigs 

Production dropped by a further 4,000 pigs to a total of 46,095, 
due mainly to the Emergency and the rising cost of feeding. 
Hides and Skins 


Both the volume and quality of hides and skins continue to rise. 
The following figures include an estimated figure for December: 


Exports—1955: Cw. 
Ground-dried hides 45 ti ee 1,880 
Suspension-dried hides... oe oe 46,119 
Salted hides te i a wa 21,516 
Ground-dried/suspended sheepskins... 12,455 
Ground-dried /suspended goatskins ba 15,922 


Dairy Produce 


A large part of the milk coming off European farms goes to the 
Kenya Co-operative Creamies Ltd. Dairy production continues to 
expand steadily : 
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Kenya Co-operative Creameries 


Ltd. : Butter Wholemilk 
Million Ib. Million gals. 
1952 wi 1a: 8.6 5.2 
1953 ee ue 717 5.2 
1954 oe 5 9.1 6.4 
1955 a st 9.8 74 


DISEASE CONTROL 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


The foot-and-mouth disease epizootic which started in 1954 
continued during the year and 349 farms were placed in quarantine 
for the disease. The disease seriously interfered with sales of cattle 
from African areas. Two hundred and fifty-two specimens from 
lesions were sent to Pirbright in England for typing, and 3,405,000 c.c. 
of “O” type vaccine and 1,402,000 c.c. of “A” type vaccine were 
imported from Holland. The importation of vaccine and its mainten- 
ance between temperatures of 2° and 8° C. presented great difficulties, 
and the inoculation of cattle by field staff took up much time during 
the year. 


Rinderpest 


Rinderpest was of little significance, occurring in calves in the 
Northern Province and in the Masai Reserve. The only outbreak in 
adult stock was in the Meru district. Mass immunization in the 
African areas has reduced the disease to negligible proportions. 
Research into the disease has continued, particularly the study of the 
survival of the rinderpest virus in carcasses. 


Tsetse Survey and Coatrol 


The Tsetse Survey and Control Division of the Department of 
Veterinary Services has undertaken several mechanical bush-clearing 
operations. The largest scheme was the Athi-Tiva project, on which 
£30,000 was spent in clearing 17,000 acres of bush at a cost of about 
Sh. 36 per acre. In addition to the 17,000 acres of land made avail- 
able by direct clearing, an additional 40,000 acres can now be used. 


Insecticide spraying continued on the Nyando and Kuja—Migori 
River systems in Nyanza Province, and numerous tsetse surveys were 
undertaken in various parts of the country. Field experiments on the 
use of antrycide prosalt continued in the Simba and Makindu areas 
of the Southern Province with prcmising results. Tests of new insec- 
ticides were made, and trials were carried out with various newly 
introduced drugs. 
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AFRICAN LAND DEVELOPMENT 


A special organization, now known as African Land Develop- 
ment, or “ALDEV”, has operated under the Minister for Agriculture 
since 1946 for the main purpose of bringing into African areas funds 
and staff to carry out land development work outside the ordinary 
range of the Agricultural and the Veterinary Departments. In planning 
this work, close co-operation is maintained with the Administration, 
and the Agricultural and the Veterinary Departments. Co-ordination 
is ensured by the African Land Development Board (previously 
entitled the African Land Utilization and Settlement Board) which 
consists of the Directors of Agriculture and Veterinary Services, a 
representative of the Minister for African Affairs and two unofficial 
members (farmers of long experience in Kenya) under the chairman- 
ship of the Secretary for Agriculture and Water Resources. A senior 
administrative officer is executive officer of the Board, which also 
Operates a smal] central staff for surveys and water installations. 


Under the Agriculture Ordinance the ALDEV Board was 
expanded to include representatives from the Provincial Agricultural 
Committees and District Agricultural Committees with widened 
representation to include Africans and other non-officials. 


From 1946 to December, 1955, out of the block allocation for 
African Land Development in Kenya from Kenya Development 
Funds, ALDEV accounted for the expenditure of £1,799,985. 


Under the Swynnerton Plan, ALDEV expenditure out of the 
£5,000,000 United Kingdom grant (D.2072) was £877,570 from Ist 
April, 1954, when the plan started, to December, 1955. 


The clearest indication of the progress of African agriculture in 
Kenya is shown by the rapid increase in the amount of loans, largely 
to African District Councils, for land development. These loans are 
made through the Local Government Loans Authority on the recom- 
mendation of the Ministry for Agriculture, and their economic pros- 
pects are scrutinized to avoid any possibility of the Councils concerned 
taking undue financial risks. At the beginning of the post-war 
development period in 1946 there were no immediate prospects of any 
African Land Development schemes being regarded as loan-worthy, 
and up to June, 1954, only £29,750 had been issued in loans to 
African District Councils, co-operative societies, or individual farmers. 
In the financial year 1954/55, this figure was nearly trebled to £83,300, 
and from July, 1955, to December, 1955, £200,184 was issued, about 
half in loans to African District Councils, and half as advances to 
irrigation schemes for subsequent conversion to loans as soon as 
legally constituted Boards have been established. 


Perhaps the most remarkable occurrence during 1955 has been 
the change of heart of the Masai. This famous tribe formerly 
dominated a large part of the East African savannah. The Kenya 
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section now numbers 66,000 and possesses over 1,000,000 cattle in an 
area of over 15,000 square miles. They have been well known for 
their conservatism, which some feared would lead to their extinction. 
During 1955 the advent of a new and more educated generation, and 
the years of patient work by Masai officers, seemed to come to fruition 
when the Masai adopted a number of new schemes, including an 
individual ranch of 1,000 acres for a progressive Masai, formerly 
employed by the Veterinary Department; co-operative cattle and sheep 
ranches by the Purko section; and a grazing scheme covering 2,030 
square miles by the I] Kisongo section. 


In Machakos district, which has had far the largest share of 
African Land Development funds, amounting to three-quarters of a 
million pounds, the battle for soil conservation has been largely won 
and the emphasis is now shifting to progressive farming. 


In Kikuyu the popularity of land consolidation continued 
unabated, and the progress in the training of survey teams enabled 
the authorities to aim at the complete consolidation and farm planning 
of the three districts within the next five years. 


WATER DEVELOPMENT AND IRRIGATION 


The close interrelation between agriculture and rural water and 
irrigration needs no emphasis in Kenya which is short of surface water 
and rain over large areas. The Minister for Agriculture and Water 
Resources is responsible for water policy and is advised by the Water 
Resources Authority, a statutory Board appointed under the Water 
Ordinance, 1951. Execution of this policy is in the charge of the 
Hydraulic Branch of the Public Works Department, with assistance 
from the Agricultural Department and ALDEV. 


The pipe-line which connects Mzima Springs to Mombasa and 
will supply 8,000,000 gallons per day to the Mombasa area was near- 
ing completion at the end of 1955. The factory for the manufacture 
of pre-stressed concrete pipes completed operations in September, 
but pipe-laying continued until the end of the year. Good progress 
was also made on the pre-stressed concrete reservoirs designed to 
store 18,000,000 gallons of water at Mazeras. 


. There was a reduction in the pressure of work on water supplies 
directly serving the Emergency but the closer administration of many 
African districts led to demands for water supplies in many remote 
places. A new water supply to provide Thika with 1,000,000 gallons 
per day was under construction on behalf of the Nairobi County 
Council, who will own and operate the scheme. 


The building of sewers for the main drainage scheme at Nakuru 
was completed and the treatment works reached an advanced stage. 


Good progress was made on the Perkerra irrigation scheme near 
Lake Baringo and experimental work with crops and methods of 
watering went on during the year. 
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The land and soil surveys for the Mwea-—Tebere irrigation scheme, 
using the Thiba and Nyamindi Rivers, were completed and the first 
stage of this development was designed. This stage covers 6,000 acres 
to be irrigated from the Nyamindi River. 


On the Tana River, detailed soil and land surveys were in pro- 
gress near Garsen, while irrigation trials of both the desert soils and 
the riverine sediments were in their early stages near Hola. 


Consulting engineers submitted a preliminary report on the 
irrigation possibilities of the Kano Plains in Nyanza Province. A full 
report on the irrigation potential of the Province as a whole is 
expected during 1956. 


FORESTRY 


The year has seen a decided improvement in the Emergency con- 
ditions existing in the forest areas of the Colony. In all forest districts 
other than those on Mount Kenya and the Aberdares normal opera- 
tions were possible. 


The year was one of abnormally low rainfall but seldom has a 
more even distribution of rain throughout the year been recorded. 
Some good storms during the first quarter of the year reduced the 
fire hazard. In consequence no serious forest fires were experienced 
in any of the forest areas of the Colony. 


As in 1954 sawmilling operations were curtailed throughout the 
Mount Kenya Forest Reserve and to a lesser degree on the Aberdares. 
Timber production in other districts, however, made good this short- 
fall, and all local demands for timber were adequately met. The export 
of timber to overseas destinations fell to a negligible figure except for 
that of pencil slats, the demand for which remained at a steady level. 
There was a noticeable increase in the timber exports to Uganda and 
Tanganyika. 


The scantiness of the rains west of the Rift Valley during the 
second quarter of the year threatened to reduce the planting pro- 
gramme. However, good rains in late July and August enabled the 
target figure to be attained in many districts. Inability to plant in the 
prohibited forest areas was more than balanced by the acreages of 
planting established under new afforestation schemes. 


A conference was arranged in September by the Water Resources 
Authority to co-ordinate all activities which have a bearing on water 
storage and the maintenance of stream flow within the Colony. The 
essential réle which the Highland fcrest areas must play in this vital 
work was emphasized. 


A notable landmark in the history of the Kenya Forest Depart- 
ment was the acceptance of the proposal to establish a Forest School 
in the Colony for the training of Rangers. It is planned to have the 
School ready for occupation before the end of 1956. 
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Revenue collection was £13,335 higher than in 1954, totalling 
£245,366 compared with £232,031 in the previous year. Expenditure 
was also higher as a result of the salary revisions and the sharp 
upward trend in current wage rates. 
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FISHERIES 


During the latter part of the year, the Emergency position having | 
improved, access to the Hatchery at Kabaru was allowed and it is 
hoped to begin hatching again with ova from England. The Fish 
Culture Farm was reopened and much work was necessary to get the 
station in order again. Good progress was made with phase two of 
the pond-building programme. On the scientific side, testing is taking 
place of the effect of cetyl-alcohol on fish and underwater life, in 
co-operation with the officers of the Meteorological Department. So | 
far, in the five months during which the experiments have been 
running, cetyl-alcohol has had no disadvantageous action on fish life; | 
but the experiment has another seven months to run in order that 
conclusive results may be observed. | 


Three years ago Dr. van Someren and Mr. J. M. Brown proved 
the system known as “Mono-sex Fish Culture”, the report on which 
was published in Nature. The methods used were cumbersome and 
required a number of ponds and much routine work to carry them 
out. Since then, Major D. F. Smith and Mr. J. M. Brown have been 
trying to simplify the methods by which Tilapia can be sexed; and 
they have now worked out a technique whereby any Tilapia nigra 
can be sexed by a simple external examination, provided that it is 
over six centimetres in length, and their results have been 100 per 
cent correct. This is a real step forward. 


While the River Research Station was closed down, a survey 
had been in progress of the rivers of Nyanza Province which flow 
into Lake Victoria. This is yielding results, and shows a potentiality 
of fish far in excess of what was realized. 


The fishing season at the Coast was good during the first four 
months of the year, but the May to September season was poor, 
although there were certain weeks when fish were plentiful. | 


An agreement was made between the Government of Kenya and 
a South African interest, whereby the Government lent to the South 
African interest the investigation ship, m.f.v. Menika, its crew and a 
fishery officer, and the South African interest sent in return an expert 
fishing skipper, complete with suitable commercial nets and gear. 
This is for a six months’ commercial fishery survey of our coast. 
The project started in November and will continue until April, 1956. 


MINING 


The Magadi Soda Company Limited continued to be the most 
important single producer of minerals in Kenya. Its sales of soda ash 
were 119,954 tons, valued at £1,308,250, a satisfactory increase over 
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last year’s sales, which were valued at £1,249,362. The company sold, 
in addition, 20,714 tons of salt, valued at £168,015. Salt was also 
extracted in sea-water evaporated pans by the Fundisha Salt Works 
north of Malindi, the production being 4,692 tons, valued at £32,844. 


Gold production is estimated at 9,270 fine ounces, valued at 
£116,576. The output represents a satisfactory increase as compared 
with 1954, when the production was 6,607 ounces. 


Kyanite production and the manufacture of mullite at Kenya 
Kyanite Limited mine ceased in October, pending reorganization of 
the company. The output between January and September was 2,706 
tons kyanite, valued at £75,688 (as mullite), which is a considerable 
decrease on the 1954 figures (4,010 tons, £96,432). 


Diatomite production by the East African Diatomite Syndicate 
diminished to 2,722 tons, but the value of the material sold increased 
to £51,993. Two hundred and thirty-eight tons of diatomite were also 
produced by another company. The Carbacid Manufacturing Com- 
pany Limited continued to expand its production of carbon dioxide, 
636 tons of carbon dioxide gas and dry ice, valued at £42,682, being 
produced. Graphite production from the Taita hills ceased, the amount 
obtained being only 40 tons, valued at £2,000. Production from the 
Kitui district amounted to 174 tons of an estimated value of £8,700, 
and included both crucible grade graphite and fines. Two tons of 
graphite were also produced from the Namanga area. 


Anthophyllite asbestos production is estimated to amount to 
41 tons, valued at £492: vermiculite production was 340 tons, valued 
at £2,040; and limestone products are estimated to be 18,358 tons, 
valued at £75,000. 


Gypsum, clays, mica, silver and small amounts of meerschaum 
and columbite were also produced. 


The Mines and Geological Department ended its prospecting of 
the pyrochlore-monazite deposits at Mrima hill, south of Mombasa, 
and in April the prospect was offered on tender to mining companies. 
Subsequently, a. special licence to prospect the deposits was issued 
to the Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The main manufacturers and industrial activities carried out in 
the Colony are shown in the following table, which also indicates how 
each type of undertaking is organized and whether the product is 
mainly for local consumption or for export: 


Acetylene . ne .. Factory .. de .. Local consumption. 
Aluminium hollow- ware wd .. Factory .. 5 .. Local consumption 
and export. 

Asbestos and asbestos products .. Factory .. “A .. Local consumption. 
Bags and sacks olaste Par .. Factory .. kid .. Local consumption. 
Base metals so .. Large mining company Export. 

Bath salts... - hy .. Factory .. ad .. Local consumption. 
Beer .. oh Ne oe .. Factory .. 24 .. Local consumption. 


Biscuits ae hd or .. Factory .. ys .. Local consumption. 


Blackboard chalks 
Boots and shoes 


Bread ‘ 

Brushes and brooms , 

Building materials, including bricks. 
tiles, building boards building 
blocks and sectional buildings. 

Buttons fe and ve ek 

Canning (fruit, vegetables, meat 
and dairy products). 

Carbon dioxide and dry ice 

Cashew nuts 

Cement (processing imported 
clinker). 

Cheese 


Cigarettes 


Clothing (machine-made) . . 

Coir and coir production .. 

Confectionery 

Containers (cardboard, 
and paper). 

Cotton wool 

Crown corks and seals 

Curry powder Be 

Diatomite products 


Dried milk . 

Epsom salt . 

Fancy leather goods and. native 
curios. 

Fertilizers 

Fez making es ae 

Fishing nets due = 

Essential oils 


“wooden 


Flour and atta milling 


Fruit squashes and cordials 
Game and trophies 


Glass bottles 
Glue 
Gold 


Sree. 
psum 

Hides and skins, tanned, salted and 
dried. 

Household requisites, 
materials, etc. 

Household soda and raw lump 
soda. 

Hurricane lanterns 

Hydrogenated oils 


cleaning 


Ice 
Ice-cream 


Ink (writing) _ we ig 
Insecticides .. Zé ie wy 


Jam .. 

Joinery and furniture making 
Kapok = a 
Kiln dried timber |. 
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Factory 


One large factory other- 


wise by hand. 
Factory .. 
Factory 

Factory 


Factory 
Factory 


Factory 
Factory 


Factory 
Factory 
Factory 


Factory 
Factory 
Factory 
Factory 


Factory 
Factory 
Factory 
Factory 


Factory 
Factor: 
Individual craftsmen 


Factory 
Factory 
Factory 
Factory 
Factory 
Factory 


Factory 
Factory . 


Mining companies and 


small producers. 
Mining FOMPENY 
Factory . 
Factory 
Factory 
Factory 


Factory 
Factory 


Factory . 


Factory and small under- 


ekingS: 
Factory . 
Factory 


Factory .. 
Factory .. 
Factory .. 
Factory 


“ 


Local consumption. 
Local consumption 
and export. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 


consumption. 
consumption. 


Local 
Local 


Local consumption. . 
Local consumption 
and export. 


Local consumption 
and export. 

Local 
and export. 

Local consumption. 

Local consumption. . 

Local 

Local 


Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption 
and export. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption 
and export. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption 
and export. 
Local consumption 
and export. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption 
and export. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Export. 


Export. 

Local consumption. 
Local consumption 
and export. 
Local consumption. 


Local consumption 
and export. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption 
and export. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 


Local consumption. 
Local consumption 
and export. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 


consumption. | 
consumption. | 


-Local consumption. 


consumption 


Knitwear and mullite 
Lens grinding 4 

Lime 

Linseed oil and linseed cake 


Macaroni, spaghetti and vermicelli 
Margarine "2 
Meat, carcass and tinned . 


Metal beds, folding 
Metal containers 


Metal furniture . 
Metal sheet rolling : 
Metal windows and doors 
Mineral waters 7 


Nails hig 
Nicotine and casein poe 
Nuts and bolts 


Paints, distemper and diving oils 
Oilcake : es 
Passion fruit j juice and pulp 


Pencil slats .. a 
Papain oa ae oh 
Perfumery .. a 

Petrol tins 

Plaster of Paris 

Plastics 

Pipes (concrete) 

Plywood and veneers 
Poultry food : 
Pyrethrum extract .. 


Pyrites 
Refractories 


Salt .. 
Scrap metal ‘collection 
Sisal products 


Soda ash 


Soap eo oo ee ne 

Soft drinks (including Coca-Cola, 
Pepsi-Cola, soda waters, ginger 
beer, tonic waters, etc.). 

Spices -4 

Starch 

Steel drums 

Sugar is 

Surgical dressings Sg 

Sweets and confectionery — 


Toilet requisites 
Tyre retreading 
Vegetable oils 


Vinegar A 
Wattle extract or bark 
Woollen blankets and textiles 
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Factory 
Factory 
Factory 
Factory 


Factory 
Factory 
Factory 


Factory 
Factory 


Factory 
Factory 
Factory 
Factory 


Factory 
Factory .. 
Factory 


Factory 
Factory 
Factory 


Factory 
Factory 
Factory 
Factory 
Factory 
Factory 
Factory 
Factory 
Factory 
Factory 


Mining company 
Factory 


Factory .. 
Factory .. 
Factory 


Factory 


Factory 
Factory 


Factory 
Factory 
Factory 
Factory 
Factory .. 
Factory 


Factory 
Factory 
Factory 


Factory 
Factory 
Factory 


Mainly for export. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 


Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption 
and export. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption 
and export. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 


Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 


Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption 
and export. 
Local consumption. 
Mainly for export. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption 
and export. 
Local consumption 
and export. 
Local consumption 
and export. — 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption 
and export. 
Local consumption 
and export. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 


Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 


Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 
Local consumption. 


Local consumption. 

Local consumption. 

Local consumption 
and export. 


Substantial new investment capital has been committed in indus- 
trial projects in the Colony. Some of these new projects have already 
come into operation and in others the erection of the factories is well 


advanced and production will not be long delayed. 
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The production of margarine, largely from local raw materials, 
has started and will provide a commodity previously imported. This 
manufacture marks the manufacturing advent in East Africa of 
Unilever Ltd., whose plans are well advanced for a further factory 
for the production of soap. A company, which already produces 
windows and doors, has added the manufacture of folding spring beds 
to its productions, and machinery is on order to manufacture nuts 
and bolts. The clothing industry, which caters largely for the African 
market, has expanded with a number of new units to meet growing 
demands. Other new projects include the manufacture of crown corks 
and seals, all of which are at present imported into East Africa, cotton 
wool and surgical dressings manufactured from local cotton, auto- 
mobile springs and spare parts, pharmaceutical products and cosmetics. 


A French company is establishing an organization for distribution 
of petroleum products under its trade name “Ozo”, and, with a base 
dep6t at Mombasa and up-country depéts in the larger centres, pro- 
poses to establish service stations throughout the territory. 


Plans are well advanced for the erection of a foundry and rolling 
mill which, using local scrap, will produce mainly reinforcing iron 
for the Colony’s rapidly expanding building requirements. 


Building for industrial, commercial and private purposes has 
continued on an ever-increasing scale, and has been accompanied by 
expansion in the production of manufactures such as cement, and 
bricks and tiles. Work on the new cement factory near Nairobi has 
started, and it is expected that it will be in production in the early 
part of 1957. 


The manufacture of enamelware was added to those scheduled 
products which, under the East African Industrial Licensing Ordin- 
ance, are controlled by licences issued by the East African Industrial 
Council. 


In approved cases the Government has continued to grant 
assistance to local industry by refunds of duty paid on imported raw 
materials used in local manufacture. 


By virtue of the Industrial Development Ordinance, 1954, the 
Industrial Development Corporation came into being on. 15th 
February, 1955, as successor to the Industrial Management Corpora- 
tion (Inc.), to facilitate the industrial and economic development of 
the Colony. 


Industria] areas in all the main centres of the Colony have been 
extended to meet the growing demand. The land required for the 
new industrial area at Changamwe, near Mombasa, has been acquired 
and is now in process of development. When this area is ready it will 
assist the development of new industry at the Coast, where there is at 
present an extreme shortage of land for industrial purposes. 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


Registrations 


In 1955, 33 new societies were registered and 30 registrations 
cancelled, leaving 333 societies on the register, of which 11 were 
wholly or mainly European, 12 Asian and 310 African. 


The Kenya Farmers’ Association enjoyed another good year and 
the Horticultural Union continued its successful financial recovery, 
assisting in the removal of perishable produce from the Emergency 
areas and in the supply of vegetables to Government departments. 


The Jubilee Building Co-operative Society at Mombasa completed 
its first programme of 160 flats and has embarked upon a second 
building scheme. 


African Societies 
Producers 


Mention should be made of the expansion of coffee in North 
Nyanza and of the interest in pig breeding in the Kikuyu Land Unit. 
All coffee societies had an increased turnover and were in a healthy 
financial position. 


In North Nyanza, where considerable quantities of maize were 
harvested through co-operative societies, arrangements were made with 
the Banks for advances enabling cash payments on delivery subject to 
subsequent recovery from the Maize Control. 


The financial results of the Nandi Wheat Growers’ Society were 
not as good as had been hoped but a similar society in Elgeyo pro- 
duced a better turnover on a greater average yield and a larger 
acreage. 


In the Yatta area of Machakos considerable interest was shown in 
the formation of dairy societies for the production of ghee, but these 
are still in the experimental stage. 


Transport 


The effective transport of crops during the comparatively short 
marketing season creates many difficulties and co-operatives have in 
many instances acquired their own vehicles and have also erected 
storage facilities. : 
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CHAPTER 7: SOCIAL SERVICES 
EDucaTION 
European Education 


The enrolment of pupils in the third term of 1955 as compared 
with the third term of 1954 was: 


Primary 


1954 1955 

Government schools by . wy 3,915 4,125 

Private schools wt 3 ie 2,126 2,217 
Total a 6,041 6,342 — 

Secondary 

1954 1955 

Government boys’ schools ar cy 870 937 

Private boys’ schools 4 24 24 164 183 
Total .. = 1,034 1,120 

1954 1955 

Government girls’ schools as a 571 628 

Private girls’ , schools ms ot fed 460 486 
Total .. 1,031 1,114 


These figures include 852 pupils from other territories in East 
Africa and 442 pupils whose parents are in the Armed Services. 


Extensions have been made to the tuition block at the European 
Primary School, Mombasa. New mixed day primary schools are being 
built in Nakuru, Nairobi and Machakos. 


Extensions to the Hill School, Eldoret, reached a sufficiently 
advanced stage to allow it to absorb the primary school pupils from 
the Highlands School, Eldoret, which will be taken over at the 
beginning of 1956 by the new girls’ secondary school. 


Private schools continue to receive both capital and recurrent 
‘grants-in-aid. Sixteen private schools receive recurrent grants. 
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Asian Education 


The enrolment of pupils in the third term of 1955 as compared 
with the third term of 1954 was: 


Primary 1954 1955 

Government schools re ed .. 14,452 15,012 
Private schools rm a on .- 16,214 15,859 
Total 3 30,666 30,871 

Secondary 1954 1955 

Government boys’ schools ae nf 2,691 2,814 
Private boys schools hs He Pee 646 757 
Total he 3,337 3,571 

Government girls’ schools 4 sh 846 895 
Private girls’ schools bs aha bs 715 982 
Total gs 1,561 1,877 


More schemes were undertaken in 1955 than in any previous 
year since the Development Plan was introduced in 1946. 


Progress was made towards the elimination of the ‘double 
session”; full-time schooling will provide opportunities for extra- 
curricular activities and supervised preparation. This is becoming 
possible on an increasing scale as more accommodation is available 
in’ Government schools. Aided schools are being asked to follow a 
similar policy where possible. 


The State Scholarship (open to all races) awarded to the student 
obtaining the best result in the Higher School Certificate Examination 
was this year won by a pupil of the Duke of Gloucester School. 


Arab Education 


The enrolment of pupils in Arab schools in 1955 compared with 
the 1954 enrolment was as follows: 


Primary 1954 1955 

Boys ge. Aes Ws os et 1,575 1,624 
Girls ie ae es ae is 418 542 
Total a 1,993 2,166 

Secondary 1954 1955 

Boys se pa “a es a 86 97 
Girls A : i oe a _ 2 


Total a 86 99 
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There is an increasing interest in education being shown by the 
Arab community—particularly in the education of girls. 


African Education 


In 1955 the enrolments in the various types of schools showed an 
upward trend commensurate with the numbers of new schools and 
classes opened. The enrolments were as follows: 


Primary Schools 


1954 1955 

Government os = oe, Je 315 451 
Aided ot 2% on wed .. 271,227 291,350 
Unaided es = 8 ns 41,055 52,837 
Total .. 312,597 344,638 

Intermediate Schools 
Government ge A a: a 1,551 1,335 
Aided acu A te - 3 42,981 46,495 
Unaided.. Te 2° Ae a2 763 381 
Total ase 45,295 48,211 
Secondary Schools 

Government ae oe Bed ay 807 987 
Aided Ses oh ae in 1,022 1,192 
Unaided.. ob et 3A Hs 23 45 
Total 7 1,852 2,224 


It is pleasing to note that the enrolment of girls in primary 
and intermediate schools increased from approximately 80,000 in 
1954 to over 96,000 in 1955. The secondary school enrolment rose 
from 101 to 190. 


The primary-intermediate school system continued its orderly 
development in accordance with the programme recommended by the 
Beecher Committee. One hundred and seventy-six primary schools and 
21 intermediate schools were opened in 1955. The expansion of the 
system is best shown by the fact that 540 new primary and 87 new 
intermediate classes were opened during the year. The number of 
trained teachers working in the schools was 6,118 as compared with 
5,695 in 1954. 


The expansion of secondary education was seen in the number of 
new classes opened in existing secondary schools. The total number 
of secondary classes was 85 as compared with 76 in 1954. Of the 
sixteen secondary schools, nine taught to Form 6, four taught to 
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Form 5, and three taught to Form 4. The number of candidates enter- 
ing for the Cambridge School Certificate examination was 252 as 
compared with 172 in 1954. 


The number of students in training as teachers in 1955 was 
2,459, an increase of 135 over 1954. It was noteworthy that of the 
135 increase, 123 were accounted for by an increase in the enrolment 
of women. A new teacher-training centre was opened at Thika. This 
centre will ultimately take 150 students. 


The adult literacy scheme among the Kamba continued to 
develop and more than 6,000 Africans attended classes, and there was 
evidence that the scheme was paying for itself in many areas. Similar 
projects were begun in South Nyanza and in the Masai country. 


The situation in the Emergency areas of the Central Province 
continued to show an improvement and enrolment improved. In aided 
schools the enrolment increased by 16 per cent as compared with 
an overall Colony increase of 12 per cent. 


Trade and Technical Education 


The number of students in attendance at the Trade and Technical 
schools during 1955 compared with the 1954 enrolment was: 


1954 1955 

Kabete .. et mn a a a 474 469 
Thika er By os ie i 229 235 
Nyanza_.. os a ih ae - 156 198 
Total = 859 902 


During the year 216 boys completed courses of training. Eighteen 
apprentices were transferred to the Kagumo Teacher Training Centre 
and enrolled for the two-year course for handicraft teachers. 


One hundred and ninety students attended the Mombasa Institute 
of Muslim Education, of whom fifty-nine were residents. Forty-seven 
students finished their training and took up employment. 


Thirty-five students enrolled for the Mechanical Engineering 
Courses at the Royal Technical College. Fourteen students took the 
Preliminary Course and the rest were distributed over the First and 
Second-Year Senior Courses. 


There was an increased demand from employers for apprentices 
completing the Trade School courses and more employers are now 
prepared to arrange for continued training on extended indentures. 


Much work has been done on the development of prefabricated 
school buildings at the Kabete Technical and Trade School and four 
schools in pumice slabs are being built in Nairobi. 
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The building work at the new Kwale Technical and Trade 
School has proceeded during the year and the school will admit its 
first pupils in January, 1956. 


A clerical training course was established at the Kabete Technical 
and Trade School when a number of secondary schoolboys were 
admitted fcr a two-year course of training. Twelve clerical trainees, 
who had been chosen for appointment in the clerical grades at the 
competitive Civil Service Commission Examination, were given a 
four months’ course in typewriting and office procedure. 


The enrolment at the Continuation Classes conducted in Nairobi 
has increased considerably and the Mombasa Evening Continuation 
Class Committee also reports good progress. 


Higher Education 


At the request of the East Africa High Commission a working 
party to study the problems of higher education in East Africa was 
sent out under the joint egis of the Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education Overseas and the Advisory Committee on Colleges 
of Arts, Science and Technology. The party was led by Sir Alexander 
Carr-Saunders who, together with Professor Giffen, represented the 
Inter-University Council while Sir David Lindsay Keir and Dr. Harlow 
represented the Advisory Committee. 


In 1955 the following Kenya students were studying overseas: 


United — India and 
Kingdom Pakistan Elsewhere — Total 


Europeans .. at 175 — 33 208 
Asians fn ~ 360 305 6 671 
Arabs Bes 2A 8 — —_ 8 
Africans ie Ae 45 48 17 110 

Total 26 588 353 56 997 


At Makerere College 195 Africans and eight Asians from Kenya 
were in residence in 1955. 


The Royal Technical College of East Africa 


The Royal Technical College of East Africa Act was gazetted 
under the authority of the East Africa High Commission in April, 
1954. 


Agreement was reached with the Gandhi Memorial Academy 
Society on the nature of their participation in the College and 
appropriate clauses were included in the Act. The second floor of the 
Ccllege building has been designated the Gandhi Memorial Academy 
and cn this floor suitable plaques commemorating Patrons and Vice- 
Patrons of the Society and a bronze statue of Mahatma Ghandi will 
be installed. 
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A project for aid to the College submitted to the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration of the United States of America was approved 
in principle by the Senate on the last day of 1954. 


The building of the original Tuition Block of the College has 
now been completed except for the Assembly Hall, which is nearing 
completion. 


The educational ‘boundaries between the instruction given in 
territorial Technical Institutes and that given at the higher level of 
the interterritorial Royal Technical College have been broadly agreed. 
Heads of the following Faculties have been appointed—Engincering, 
Commerce, Architecture, Science and Arts. A Lecturer in charge of 
the Department of Domestic Science has also been appointed, as 
have the Registrar and the Bursar. 


It is expected that the first students to enter the College will be 
received in April, 1956. 


The number of applications from qualified prospective students 
has been considerably in excess of the initial capacity of the College, 
so that selection procedure fcr the initial students has had to be 
instituted. 


General 


An Education OvHicer was aprointed to take charge of the 
Outward Bound courses organized on Kilimanjaro by the Education 
Department. As a result of an appeal launched in the United Kingdom 
the Outward Bound Trust has made a gift of t5,5CO towards the cost 
of setting-up a focal Trust in Kenya. 


Encouragement of sports and other extra-curricular activities has 
continued. Hockey is played in all secondary schools and reaches a 
very high standard amongst both boys and girls. Cricket is played in 
Asian and European boys’ schools and here again the standard, 
although not as high as that of hockey, is very satisfactory. Associa- 
tion football is played by all boys’ schools and in this game the 
African schools excel. Rugby football is played by the European 
boys’ schools, but the short season and hard grounds make it inevit- 
able that the standard is lower than that of other games. 


Great emphasis is placed on athletics, especially in African 
schools, and here again a high standard is reached. A triangular 
contest between the Prince of Wales Schocl, the Duke of Gloucester 
School and the Alliance High School was won by the Alliance High 
School. 


A women’s interracial netball team from schools and teacher 
training centres toured Uganda and was unbeaten. The team consisted 
of Asians and Africans; unfortunately the two European girls selected 
for the team could not travel because of examinations. 
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Pusiic HEALTH 


General 


Perhaps the most important change that the Medical Department 
had to face during the year was the revolution in the way of life of 
the Kikuyu. brought about by the collection of the population into 
villages. This policy was energetically pursued by the Administration 
and brought with it many medical and public health problems. 


Staff 


The work in the Department was handicapped by a shortage 
of Medical Officers and Health Inspectors. There was also a shortage 
of permanent Nursing Sisters. Some of these vacancies were filled 
by Nursing Sisters on temporary terms who, owing to their family 
ties. are not so freely available for posting. Recruitment of Medical 
Officers, which was satisfactory during most of 1954, slowed down 
during the latter part of that year and very few recruits came forward 
in the first half of 1955. This was unfortunate as at that time the 
Department suffered reduction in the total number of Medical Officers 
as a result of transfers, retirements and resignations. Towards the end 
of the year the situation improved and a number of new Medical 
Officers arrived. 


Hospitals 


As a result of the policy of settlement into villages the bulk of 
the Kikuyu population in the Central Province underwent a social 
revolution. Whereas, formerly most of the people lived in isolated 
groups of huts, in the course of a few months they suddenly became 
congregated into villages which were built for purposes of security 
and closer administration. At the same time, the number of District 
Officers was vastly increased, as a result of which any person in a 
village who became sick was at once taken to hospital. This resulted 
in very great pressure on hospital beds and hospitals often had to 
accommodate twice as many patients as there were beds available. 
In consequence, the staff of these hospitals have been working under 
considerable strain. 


There was difficulty in obtaining sufficient interns from overseas 
to fill the four vacancies as these internships are no longer available 
to recently qualified practitioners who have not yet completed their 
military service. However, a recent amendment to the Medical Prac- 
titioners’ and Dentists’ Ordinance has made obligatory a year’s intern- 
ship at an approved hospital before registration. As many of the Indian 
and African medical graduates do not take an internship overseas this 
should ensure a steady supply of candidates, 


Royal Technical College of East Africa 


Outdoor school class in Nyanza 


His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury with 
the Rey. Kariuki, a Kikuyu who was conse- 
crated in East Africa 


Local elections to African District Councils 


with his shepherd in the Mau district 
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His Excellency the Governor with troops of the K.A.R. in the 
forest 


Interrogation at a Mau Mau Investigation Centre 
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Kikuyu orphans in a Home of Refuge at Dagoretti Corner near 
Nairobi 


Rehabilitation of members of Mau Mau 
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The Pyrethrum Board’s laboratory at Nakuru 


Digitized by Go ogle 


Tyre remoulding in the Industrial Area, 
Nairobi 


A mobile jaggery extracting juice from sugar cane 


Municipal African Housing Flats at Mombasa 


Metal container factory at Mombasa 
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Training 
The Mary Griffin Home for African nurses was opened at the 
King George VI Hospital, Nairobi. This is an up-to-date building of 


two: storeys which is capable of housing 120 students. The building is 
capable of extension later to take 350 student nurses. 


Training of all grades of medical auxiliaries was continued at 
the Medical Training School in Nairobi. The expansion of the medical 
service has been such that, although the capacity of the school was 
doubled some four years ago, it is still inadequate to meet the needs 
of the Government medical service and of local authorities. Plans 
are now in hand for the further expansion of the school. 


Development Programme 


The Department was fortunate in obtaining from the Inter- 
national Co-operation Administration a grant of £152,000 for recur- 
rent expenditure for a period of two years which has made it possible 
for the Kenya Government to release an equivalent sum for recon- 
struction of the Medical Training School. 


The following items of development work were carried out during 

the year: 

(a) The building of the new Infectious Diseases Hospital, Nairobi, 
which was completed by the end of the year. 

(b) The completion of the Mombasa Hospital Administration 
Block. This is the first phase of the new Mombasa Hospital. 

(c) Tuberculosis Ward, Kisumu. The new 40-bedded Tuberculosis 
Ward at Kisumu to serve the Nyanza Province was opened, 
providing the first special beds for tuberculosis in the 
Province. 

(d) Surgical Ward at Nyeri. This ward of 44 beds will enable the 
Provincial Surgeon at Nyeri to have better facilities for his 
work. 

(e) Itesio Leprosarium. Building continued slowly at the Lepro- 
sarium and the Ward Block and further in-patient accom- 
modation was completed. Work also continued on the build- 
ing of the Leprosy Research Institute which is being financed 
by the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association. 


Rural Health Centres 


At the beginning of 1955 there were 19 Rural Health Centres. 


In 1955 six more rural Health Centres were built. These were 
at Kilibwoni in the Nandi District, Sosiot in the Kericho District, 
Ruiru and Karen in the Nairobi County Council area, Mwatate in 
Wesu and Kiamatugu in the Embu District. 
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Rural Health Centres are run by the local health authorities and 
are staffed by a medical assistant, a health assistant, a health visitor, 
a midwife and a dresser. Some rural Health Centres, especially those 
in the’ Nyanza Province, have a few beds which are used for the 
not so seriously ill or for patients awaiting the ambulance to take 
them to the main district hospital. 


The people and local authorities themselves realize the benefits 
they gain and are very anxious to increase the number of health 
centres in their districts. The difficulty, besides lack of finance, is that 
it is almost impossible immediately to train a sufficient number of 
medical aids to man every centre. Nevertheless, building operations 
are proceeding in the confidence that the new Medical Training 
School will soon be able to catch up with the demands being made 
upon it. 


Poliomyelitis 

There was a gradual falling off in the incidence of poliomyelitis 
throughout the Colony during the year, except for a small isolated 
outbreak in Nairobi during November. The disease apparently 
returned to its usual endemic level after the sharp outbreak of 
Type 1 infection in 1954. 


Typhoid 

The typhoid epidemic which reached a peak in 1954 gradually 
diminished. It has resumed its endemic character in most districts. In 
detainee camps where the high incidence of typhoid was a grave 
problem last year, the incidence is now almost negligible. 


Tuberculosis 


Tuterculosis continues to be one of the most worrying public 
health problems and medical officers consistently reported seeing more 
cases in 1955 than ever before. Although every effort has been made 
to increase the number of beds available for the treatment of tuber- 
culosis it will never be possible to have enough to meet the present 
needs. Much attention was given to devising a scheme whereby the 
best use of hospital beds could be made by arranging for the cases 
to be treated in the hospital with the utmost vigour over a short period 
and then returned to their homes for domiciliary treatment and 
supervision. 


District and Local Authority Services 


In 1955 Nairobi and Nakuru County Councils became Public 
Health Authorities. There were great strides in the public health field 
in these two areas, since the Councils took much pride in improving 
the maternity and dispensary services. County Councils have had 
access to loan funds and have embarked on many building projects. 
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Health Education 


The Health Education Unit of the Department is now developing. 
Many models, posters and demonstrations are being made in the 
workshops which are later sold at cost to the local authorities. Visitors 
from the W.H.O. and U.N.LC.E.F. and other territories have been 
much impressed by the Division. The Officer i/c Health Education 
was invited by the W.H.O. to attend a seminar on Environmental 
Sanitation in Ibadan in December, 1955. His paper and models earned 
much attention. At the end of the seminar a presentation of the 
exhibits was made to the University College of Ibadan. 


RETURN OF DISEASES—1955 


H | MORTALITY 
i } i ee 
Group DISEASES In- |; Out- | Total © Ine : Inv | 
: Patients; Patients | Cases ; Patients; Patients | Total 


} 


| Thousand’ 


| Deaths Per Cases 
i 


General Infectious and i | 
Parasitic Diseases.. | 41,880 ; 234,892 | 276,772 | 2,015 {| 48-5 13-7 
| i ! 
New Growths .. | 1,175 742 1,917; 126 | 103 | +844 
Allergic Metabolic and 
Blood Diseases .. 3,560 | 15,742 19,302, 483 | 135 3-28 


Diseases of the Ner- i 
vous System and i i 
Sense Organs ae 4,494 66,314 70,808 | 300 66°7 | 2:04 

Circulatory Diseases 1,167 1,361 2,528 183 156 1-24 

Respiratory Diseases | 30,739 ; 216,135 246,874 | 1,664 54°1 11-3 

Alimentary Diseases 9,735 | 172,667 182,402 786 80'7 | 5:41 


Genito-Urinary i 


Diseases .. Se 4,224 10,550 14,774 | 71 168 + +499 
Diseases of Pregnancy 

and Puerperium .. | 13,797 13,066 26,863 |. I51 + 109 1-02 
Skin and  Musculo- 

Skeletal Diseases .. | 10,833 211,074 221,907 | 45 41-5 306 
Diseases of the New 

Born am he 159 59 218 | 36 22°6 245 
Il-defined diseases .. 6,930 167,670 174,600 104 150 =| «*707 
Injuries a .. | 18,207 | + 106,640 124,847 234 19-4 1-59 


GRAND TOTAL a 146,900 | 1,216,912 | 1,363,812 | 6,300 
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HousING 


The price of building continued to rise in 1955 due to heavy 
demands on the building trade whose capacity is inadequate to meet 
them. 


The Housing Fund operated by the Central Housing Board which 
is financed by a £2 million loan from the Colonial Development 
Corporation has been completely allocated during the year. 


The largest part of the moneys available has been allocated to 
Nairobi City where the Nairobi City Council have agreed to provide 
an equal sum. With this finance it is proposed to construct 5,000 
2-roomed dwellings each with its private kitchen, water closet and 
bathing facilities. 


At Mombasa a large rental housing scheme at Changamwe 
costing £300,000 is in the course of construction. Some of the houses 
will be occupied during 1956. 


In Nakuru the Municipal Council will soon begin building the 
first phase of a £100,000 scheme. This first phase provides for 297 
single rooms each capable of housing three persons. 


A tenant purchase scheme at Kericho is well under way. 


In Nairobi the Central Housing Board lent £150,000 to the 
Nairobi City Council for loans to employers to construct housing 
for their employees. This. scheme showed signs of becoming popular 
but has had to be abandoned for lack of capital. The demand was 
so great that it exceeded the rate at which land and services could 
be made available. 


TOWN PLANNING 


The Town Planning Department advises the Government on town 
planning matters, and acts as consultant to many of the local authori- 
ties for the planning and fulfilment of development plans. 


Notable achievements of the year have been the production of 
an overall planning policy for coastal development and a detailed 
layout for some 700 acres for Arab and African housing at the Coast. 


A new draft Town and Country Planning Bill has also been 
prepared. 


Soc:AL WELFARE AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


The Ministry of Community Development was expanded during 
the year to include the Probation Services, Approved Schools and 
Remand Homes. Youth movements were later included in the 
portfolio. 
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Rehabilitation continued to be the main preoccupation of the 
Ministry and at the end of the year 53 Community Development 
Officers and 117 Rehabilitation Assistants in addition to 151 camp 
elders were employed. 


In addition to rehabilitation in camps for Mau Mau detainees 
and convicts a programme of community development was launched 
in the new villages in the Nyeri District. This included the formation 
of village committees, recreation, social clubs, women’s groups and 
adult education. 


The Churches continued to play a major part in the rehabilitation 
programme. The response to Christian teaching among former Mau 
Mau adherents was often remarkable in view of the atavistic nature 
of the cult. 


Youth camps continued to rehabilitate a number of surrendered 
terrorists and helped to prevent others joining the gangs. A particu- 
larly successful camp was opened at Wamumu in Embu district for 
some 1,200 young Mau Mau gangsters from Nairobi. 


The growth of the Maendeleo ya Wanawake movement (Progress 
of Women) continued unabated, particularly in the Emergency areas, 
where Red Cross workers not only helped to establish them but 
found their members valuable organizers of children’s créches. The 
number cf clubs at the end of the year was 593 with an approximate 
membership of 42,959 compared with 508 clubs with a membership 
of 36,970 at the end of 1954. 


Training Centres—With the opening of a new training centre 
for women at Kakamega built and financed entirely by the local 
African District Council, the number in the territory is now eight 
compared with three in 1954. The successful development of 
Maendeleo ya Wanawake depends to a large degree on inspired 
African leadership which in turn depends on proper training. 


There was a large increase of women Community Development 
Officers not only to deal with rehabilitation in the new villages in the 
Central Province but also to assist the people outside the Emergency 
areas. These officers numbered 27 at the end of the year as compared 
with only five in 1954. 


The Jeanes School.—Recognition of the value of the adult educa- 
tion work organized at Kabete during the last five years was given 
when a new school was opened by H.E. the Governor at Maseno 
to serve the Nyanza Province. American aid was provided for the 
establishment of Traders and Local Government courses which will 
start in 1956. 


Twenty-five courses were organized attended by 606 men and 
women while 732 visitors were accommodated in short visits. 
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VOLUNTARY SOCIETIES 


The Federation of Social Services in Kenya increased its member- 
ship during 1955, receiving support from 37 affiliated bodies and 38 
individual members, as well as organizations and persons who have 
not yet become paying members. A subvention of £250 was given by 
the Government and a similar sum raised by the Federation towards 
expenses. 


The Save-the-Children Fund, which was launched by the Federa- 
tion in October, 1954, has had a total of over 500 children through 
its hands and is still responsible for 150. Homeless children are 
boarded out at Catholic Missions and at the Salvation Army Hostel 
in Nairobi and the African Inland Mission at Kijabe. A number of 
smaller children were accommodated at a Place-of-Safety in Nairobi 
which has now been closed and the children moved to a boys’ camp 
run by the Save-the-Children Fund known as Ujana Park. The Park 
is capable of housing over 100 boys. 


The East Africa Women’s League, all Europeans, continues to 
help the other races by means of interracial groups and welfare work 
among African women in towns and on farms. The League has also 
undertaken welfare work in the residential areas of Nairobi. 


The sponsoring by the League of an interracial Child Welfare 
Society in Kenya to help to give effect to the Neglect of and Cruelty 
to Children Ordinance of 1955 is a new and important function. 


The valuable work of the British Red Cross Society continues. 
From the beginning of 1955 there have been ten State Registered 
Nurses and seven trained Welfare Workers in Nairobi, Kikuyu, 
Githunguri, Othaya, Kanguma, Thika, Fort Hall, Nyeri, Kerugoya, 
Kapsabet, Karatina, Embu and Meru. The establishment of 845 
Kikuyu villages with 1,077,500 inhabitants (an average of 1,300 
people per village) has involved a great deal of work, and some Red 
Cross workers have parishes consisting of 40 villages. 


The St. John Ambulance Brigade and Association were very 
active in 1955 and the number of members increased. Six officers, 
one man and five women, recruited in England and in Kenya did 
special work with the Prison Department, the Medical Department 
and the Kenya Police. 


The Salvation Army has played an important part in helping 
African children and has helped the Save-the-Children Fund by 
housing a number of girls and small boys. The School for the Blind 
at Thika now has a wing for the blind African girls. 


The Y.W.C.A. has extended its work for all races. A group for 
English-speaking women of any race is held once a month. The 
Y.W.C.A. has been asked by His Worship the Mayor of Nairobi 
to promote clubs for African women on 13 different African estates 
in the City and two are already meeting once a week. 
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Y.M.C.A. work continues at the European and African Hostels 
and with club work for African boys. 


The Kenya Girl Guides Association reports an increase of 1,633 
members, making the total of all ranks up to 5,271. During the year 
the first Goan Commissioner and the first African Assistant Commis- 
sioner were appointed. A number of Asian and African Guiders were 
also appointed as Captains. The grant from the Government of Kenya 
was doubled in recognition of the progress and value of Guiding in 
the Colony. Guide companies now number 169, Ranger companies 9, 
Cadet Companies 10 and Brownie packs 64. 


Asian Welfare Societies have continued good work for their 
communities, and in Nairobi “The Social Service League” has been 
invited by the City Council to assume responsibility for the Lady 
Grigg Maternity Hospital for Asians. The Homemakers Club has 
young Asian girls among its members whose work included the 
raising of Sh. 827/10 at a small fete. These proceeds were divided 
between the St. Nicholas School for Backward (European) Children, 
an African Nursery School and the funds of the Club. 


European women and children in need were as usual the special 
care of the League of Mercy, the East African Jewish Guild, and 
the Lady Northey Home for Children, while aged European were 
accommodated in the Louise Decker Memorial Homes and the Salva- 
tion Army Eventide and Sunset Homes in Nairobi and Mombasa. 


SoctaL WELFARE 

The responsibility for social welfare in its remedial sense rests 
with the Minister for Local Government, Health and Housing. Relief 
work is carried out amongst persons of all races. 

There is a small field staff of welfare workers attached to the 
Ministry whose work rests chiefly in Nairobi, although cases are 
investigated in any part of the Colony where their services are 
required. 

A committee consisting of Government representatives and mem- 
bers of charitable organizations sits each month to advise on the 
disbursement of funds made available for the relief of distress by 
the Government and action to be taken in cases of need. Persons 
housed in institutions are granted assistance from public funds at 
fixed rates. Other cases are assisted in accordance with their assessed 
need. : 

In April an Ordinance was enacted to provide measures for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to and Neglect of Children, and in December 
the first society to be constituted to further the ends of the Ordinance 
was approved. 


Outside the capital the officers of the Provincial Administration 
act as the agents of the Ministry for social welfare work, and close 
touch is kept with voluntary societies and, where appropriate, with 
local authorities. 
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CHAPTER 8: LEGISLATION 


Fifty-nine Ordinances were passed during the year 1955. A 
A summary of the more important enactments is given below. 


No. 8.—The Agriculture Ordinance, 1955.—The need to legislate 
for the protection and development of Kenya’s chief asset, the land, 
had long been recognized. The broad agrarian problem with which 
Kenya is faced had been dealt with in a number of documents, but 
legislative action had hitherto been confined to providing ad hoc 
solutions to such facets of the problem as had become pressing from 
time to time. The Ordinance is intended to accomplish three main 
objectives, namely, the preservation and improvement of the soil and 
its fertility, the provision of the means of developing agricultural 
land so as to achieve optimum yields maintained on a permanent basis, 
and the promotion of the stability of agriculture by establishing 
machinery for the guaranteeing of prices in advance of planting and 
for ensuring against financial loss from crop failures due to circum- 
stances outside the farmer’s control. 


The Ordinance is divided into 12 Parts. Part I provides necessary 
definitions. Part. II deals with the guarantee of prices and marketing, | 
and Part III provides the necessary machinery for establishment of the | 
Scheduled Areas, the election of Agricultural Sub-Committees and 
the constitution of Agricultural Committees and the Board of Agri- 
culture (Scheduled Areas). Part 1V makes provision for the machinery 
necesary to ensure that measures are taken to preserve the soil and its 
fertility in the Scheduled Areas. This was previously achieved under 
the Land and Water Preservation Ordinance (Cap. 164), which the 
Ordinance repeals. Part V provides for the development of unde- 
veloped land in the Scheduled Areas by means of Land Development 
Orders. Part VI contains provisions regarding general schemes for 
land preservation and land development in the Scheduled Areas. 
Part VII makes provision for the procedure to be followed in the 
granting of Land Preservation Loans and Land Development Loans 
from funds made available to the Minister by Legislative Council for 
the purpose. Part VIII is intended to ensure the production of a 
sufficiency of food crops for the requirements of the Colony, which 
was previously achieved through the provisions of the Increased 
Production of Crops Ordinance, 1942, which is now repealed. Part LX 

- provides for the establishment and functions of District and Provincial 
Agricultural Committees in the Non-Scheduled Areas, and the Land 
Development Board (Non-Scheduled Areas). Part X makes provision 
for the preservation and development of land in the Non-Scheduled 
Areas. Part XI provides for the setting-up of an Agricultural Appeals 
Tribunal under the chairmanship of a Barrister or Solicitor of not less 
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than seven years’ standing. Decisions of the Tribunal as to questions 
of law may be the subject of a Case Stated to the Supreme Court. 
Part XII is concerned with certain general provisions for the better 
carrying out of the Ordinance as a whole. The First and Second 
Schedules specify the Scheduled Crops and Scheduled Animal Products 
to which Part IJ of the Ordinance applies. The Third Schedule specifies 
the agricultural marketing organizations which are referred to in 
section 45, that is to say, the organizations entitled to nominate 
members of the Board of Agriculture (Scheduled Areas). The Fourth 
Schedule contains provisions for determining the compensation pay- 
able in respect of general schemes under sections 91 and 176. The 


Fifth Schedule provides for the adaptation of certain existing 
enactments. 


No. 12.—The Prevention of Cruelty to and Neglect of Children 
Ordinance, 1955.—The Ordinance provides measures for prevention of 
cruelty to and neglect of children under the age of sixteen years. 
Section 2 sets out the necessary definitions, and in particular, makes 
provision regarding proof of age and the responsible local authority 
for the purposes of the Ordinance. Section 3 enables a county 
council to delegate its functions, on becoming an appointed local 
authority, to county district or county division councils. Section 4 
empowers any local authority to incur expenditure on the temporary 
care of children and to recover such expenditure from the appointed 
local authority. Section 5 provides that if any person who has the 
custody, charge or care of any child commits an offence against the 
child, as defined in the section, he shall be liable to certain penalties, 
which are considerably enhanced if it is proved that he was directly 
or indirectly interested in any sum of money payable in the event 
of death of the child. Section 6 empowers a police officer to take into 
custody without warrant any person whose identity is not immediately 
ascertainable, who within his view commits any of the offences against 
a child under the Ordinance. Section 7 states the circumstances in 
which a person is deemed to have the custody, charge or care of a 
child. while section & defines the term “in need of care”. Section 9 
prescribes the procedure by which the managing committee or govern- 
ing body of any association of persons working for the care, protec- 
tion or control of children may apply to the Minister for such 
association to be approved by him for that purpose, and also provides 
for the surrender or cancellation of any such approval. Sections 10, 
11 and 12 provide for the appointment by the Minister of a Chief 
Inspector of Children and other officers for the purposes of the 
Ordinance. Section 13 sets forth the powers of the Chief Inspector 
and other officers. Section 14 empowers police and other officers 
having reasonable grounds to believe that a child is in need of care 
to apprehend the child without warrant and bring him before a 
court, and to take to a place of safety any such child and to detain 
him there until he can be brought before the court. The court having 
jurisdiction under the Ordinance is a subordinate court of the first 
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class. Sub-section (4) of section 14 provides that a person who has 
taken a child to a place of safety shall send a notice to the court 
specifying the grounds on which the child is to be brought before the 
court, and send particulars to the parent or guardian of the child 
warning him to attend at the court before which the child will appear. 
Sub-sections (5) and (6) of the same section provide for notice to be 
given to the local authority and for the Jocal authority to make such 
investigations and render available to the court such information as to 
the home, circumstances, age, health, character and general ante- 
cedents of the child as may be necessary to assist the court. Section 15 
empowers an appointed local authority, with the approval of the 
Minister, to delegate their powers and duties relating to inspection and 
investigations to an approved society or to an inspector. Section 16 
provides for warrants authorizing any police officer to search for a 
child if there is reasonable cause to suspect that offences have been 
committed against the child or that the child is in need of care, and 
to take him to and detain him in a place of safety until he can be 
brought before a court. Section 17 provides that where a child is 
brought before a court the court shall allow the parent or guardian 
cr, where the parent or guardian cannot be found, any relative 
of the child or other responsible person to conduct the case in oppo- 
sition to any application made in respect of the child, except in a 
case where the child is legally represented. Section 18 empowers a 
court, in the event of its being unable to decide whether any and, 
if so, what order ought to be made in respect of a child, to make 
interim orders for the detention or continued detention of the child 
in a place of safety, or for his committal to the care of a fit person, 
whether a relative or not, who is willing to undertake the care of him. 
Section 19 provides that if a court is satisfied that any child brought 
before the court is in need of care or protection the court may order 
him to be commftted to the care of an approved society, or of a 
fit person, or of a local authority. The court is also empowered to 
. order the parent or guardian of the child to enter into a bond to 
exercise proper care and guardianship, or to make an order placing 
the child for a specified period, not exceeding three years, under the 
supervision of an approved officer or inspector or of some other 
person appointed for the purpose by the court. The section also 
ensures that in arriving at a decision under this section the court 
shall, as far as practicable, give effect to the tenets or customs of the 
community to which the child under consideration belongs. Section 
20 provides for apeals against the decisions made by subordinate 
courts under section 19. Section 21 provides that the determination of 
the court as to the particular local authority which is responsible for 
any child in need of care is to be final, but makes provision that a 
court may remit the case to some other court to be dealt with by 
that other court. Section 22 provides that a court, which commits a 
child to the care of an approved society, fit person or local authority, 
may make an order against the parent of the child, or any person 
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liable to maintain him, to contribute to his maintenance. Provision 
is also made to ensure that all persons involved shall be advised before 
any contribution order is made, varied, suspended, rescinded or revised 
by a court. Section 23 provides for the variation of trusts for the 
maintenance of children, should circumstances so require. Section 24 
deals with the obstruction of officers acting in the performance of their 
duties under the Ordinance. Section 25 makes provision in the case 
of children who run away from persons, approved societies or 
appointed local authorities to whose care they have been committed. 
It also provides for the notification of all such cases to the Chief 
Inspector. Section 26 enables rules to be made for carrying out the 
purposes and provisions of the Ordinance. Provision is made by 
sub-section (3) of the section for the Chief Justice to make rules with 
regard to those matters which concern the courts in the exercise of 
their jurisdiction under the Ordinance. 


No. 13.—The Exchequer and Audit Ordinance, 1955.—The 
devolution upcn the Government of the Colony of certain financial 
powers and recent constitutional developments have made it desirable 
to legislate for the management, control and audit of the public 
finances of the Colony. The Ordinance establishes a consolidated fund 
and introduces the exchequer system, and provides that all revenues 
accrue to the consolidated fund and that no expenditure can be made 
from that fund except as authorized by the Legislative Council. Part I 
of the Ordinance deals with preliminary matters, and includes the 
interpretation of terms used in it. Part II provides for the control 
and management of public finances and specifies, in section 3, that 
the Minister (i.e. the Minister for Finance and Development) shall 
have the management of the consolidated fund and the supervision 
and centrol of the finances of the Colony. Sections 4 and 5 detail 
the powers of the Treasury in connection with the collection of 
revenue, the payment of public money and the custody of all Govern- 
ment property. Part III re-enacts the relevant provisions of the Audit 
Ordinance, 1952 (which is repealed by this Ordinance), in connection 
with the appointment, terms of office, duties and powers of the Con- 
troller and Auditor-General, as the office of the Director of Audit 
is now terms. Part IV deals with the collection, issue and payment ol 
public moneys, provides for the exchequer account and defines the 
consolidated fund. Sections 17 to 22 deal with the procedure for 
payment out of the consolidated fund and specify the purposes for 
which such payments may be made. Part V requires the audit of 
public accounts and makes provision for measures for the protection 
and recovery of public property. Sections 23 to 25 re-enact the pro- 
visions of the Audit Ordinance, 1952, while sections 26 to 30 provide 
for circumstances in which the Minister may surcharge any officer 
through whose neglect or default public money or property is lost. 
Section 29 of the Ordinance gives an officer who has been surcharged 
a right of appeal to the Governor against such an order. Part VI 
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provides that the accounts of any statutory board or commission 
may be audited by the Controller and Auditor-General if the Legis- 
lative Council so resolves and sub-sections (1) and (2) of section 31 
re-enact, in this regard, the provisions of sub-sections (1) and (2) of 
section 9 of the Audit Ordinance, 1952. Sub-section (3) of section 31, 
provides that the appropriate Minister administering any Ordinance 
under which a statutory board or commission is established may 
exercise in respect of the members of that board or commission, or of 
its officers, employees or servants, the same powers of surcharge as 
the Minister for Finance may exercise in respect of Government 
officers. The right of appeal provided by section 29 of the Ordinance is 
made applicable in any such case. Part VII contains a number of 
miscellaneous provisions of general nature. 


No. 21.—The Egerton Agricultural College Ordinance, 1955.— 
The Egerton Agricultural College was established as a Farm School 
in 1941 for the purpose of educating European students in the science 
and art of agriculture. It is situated on approximately 600 acres of 
land known as the Tatton Farm which was donated to the Crown 
for this purpose by Lord Egerton, and which is now used as an 
integral part of the College. The College experienced considerable 
difficulties during the war years and in 1945 it was decided to close 
the College and to use it as a Soldier Settlement Centre. Up to 1949 
the College was only able to accommodate would-be settlers but as 
from that year it was decided to start the College on more normal 
lines and settlers have been progressively reduced. In 1953 only 
Certificate and Diploma students were accepted. 


The College was managed by a Management Committee with 
the Deputy Director of Agriculture as Chairman. This Committee was 
assisted by a Farm Committee composed of local farmers who acted 
in an advisory capacity to the Management Committee. The financial 
provision for the College was made in the Director of Agriculture’s 
estimates and his Department was responsible for the provision of 
staff and for administration generally. It has now been recommended 
that, as the present Management Committee believes that the College 
has a valuable future as a permanent institution in East Africa and 
that the standards of tuition will soon rise to the stage when it can 
be affiliated to a university and will be able to grant qualifications 
in agriculture comparable to those granted in the United Kingdom 
and elsewhere, the College should become an independent self-govern- 
ing institution with a corporate governing body, and should be 
financed by endowment supplemented where necessary by subvention. 
The Ordinance gives effect to the above recommendation. 


No. 31.—The Transfer and Delegation of Powers Ordinance, 
1955.—The constitutional development of the Colony makes desirable 
the progressive devolution to Ministers of many executive functions 
now conferred by law on the Governor or the Governor in Council 
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of Ministers. Many matters which are suitable for determination by 
Ministers themselves are required by law to be referred to these 
authorities, who should primarily be concerned with matters of high 
policy, a considerable burden of dealing with matters of detail of 
relatively minor importance. Section 2 of the Ordinance accordingly 
provides for the transfer to Ministers, by order, of powers and duties 
now conferred or imposed on the Governor or the Governor in 
Council of Ministers, subject to the control of the Legislative Council. 
The effect of such an order is to amend the relevant law. In order to 
avoid any possibility of doubt, it is expressly provided that such an 
order may transfer the power to make rules. 


Closely connected with the transference of powers and duties 
is the delegation of powers and duties, and it was thought that it 
would be more convenient to make provision for delegation in this 
Ordinance; section 3 accordingly re-enacts the substance of both 
sections 26 and 26a of the Interpretation and General Clauses Ordin- 
ance (Cap. 1). Section 4 re-enacts the substance of section 26B of 
that Ordinance, and, together with section 3 (2), makes it clear that 
the authorization of one Minister to make rules by virtue 
of a power vested in another Minister during that other Minister’s 
inability to act is a temporary transfer, and not a delegation, of that 
power. Section 5 repeals the sections of the Interpretation and General 
Clauses Ordinance referred to, but saves any delegation made, or 
authorization given, thereunder. 


No. 38.—The European Agricultural Settlement Ordinance, 
1955.—Under the provisions of the European Agricultural Settlement 
Ordinance (enacted in 1948, and now Cap. 158) all executive action 
was vested in the Minister (then the Member) for Agriculture; and 
the European Agricultural Settlement Board, constituted by that 
Ordinance, was purely advisory. The land, which was the subject of 
settlement in accordance with the provisions of the Ordinance, was 
held by the Crown and any title to such land could only be granted 
by the Crown. In practice, however, the Board came to play an 
increasingly important part in the fulfilment of the purposes of the 
Ordinance and the value of its activities resulted in a decision that 
the executive functions hitherto discharged by the Minister should 
henceforth be carried out by the Board. The principal purpose of 
the Ordinance is, accordingly, to transfer the Minister’s powers and 
duties to the Board, and, in order to enable it to perform its new role, 
to incorporate the Board; the opportunity was taken to reconstitute 
the Board. The land now vested in the Crown and used in furthering 
the purposes of the Ordinance, namely, Tenant Farming and Assisted 
Ownership Schemes, will be transferred to the Board, to be used by 
it for the same objects. The Ordinance includes the usual incidental 
powers granted to any body corporate to enable it to achieve its 
task. The Board has in the past acted as an agent for Government 
departments which make loans to farmers and others in administering 
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such loans, and provision is made (by section 25) to enable it to 
continue to carry out this useful function, which it is well placed 
and well equipped to discharge. The Ordinance is divided into six 
Parts, of which Part I introduces it and defines its terms. Part II estab- 
lishes, incorporates and sets out the duties of the European Agricul- 
tural Settlement Board. Part II] establishes the European Agricultural 
Settlement Fund and specifies the financial powers of the Board. Part 
IV makes provision in respect of loans made by the Board and the 
securities therefor. Part V provides for offences and penalties, and 
Part VI contains a number of miscellaneous provisions, including the 
transfer to the Board cf all existing contracts made on behalf of the 
Government by the Commissioner for European Settlement. 


No. 39.—The Marketing of African Produce (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1955.—The Ordinance makes legal provision for the 
setting-up of Marketing Boards for the marketing of produce grown 
by Africans by amending the Marketing of African Produce Ordin- 
ance (Cap. 184) (hereinafter referred to as the principal Ordinance). 
That Ordinance empowers the Governer by order to declare areas 
to be “declared areas’ and to specify kinds of African produce as 
“specified African produce’: upen such an order being made licences 
are required for the purchase in any declared area of any specified 
African produce. Under section 5 of the principal Ordinance provision 
is made for the issue of exclusive licences. The provisions of the 
principal Ordinance did not authorize the establishment of Marketing 
Boards and accordingly this Ordinance introduces into the principal 
Ordinance a new Part IJ], dealing specifically with the establishment 
of such Boards. The Ordinance also amends the provisions of the 
principal Ordinance in certain other respects. Section 4 introduces 
sundry definitions into the principal Ordinance. The new Part III 
is introduced by section 17, which inserts a new heading, new sections 
20 to 39 (inclusive) and a new Schedule into the principal Ordinance. 
The Part provides that where the Governor in Council of Ministers 
is satisfied that it is in the interests of African producers in any 
area, and that a Marketing Board would promote the marketing of 
any type of African produce, he may by order establish such a Board, 
constituted in accordance with the provisions of the Schedule. Every 
such Board will be a body corporate, and the powers of Marketing 
Boards including, inter alia, the power to give directions and orders, 
are specified. Annual reports, including financial statements, are to 
be furnished by every Marketing Board to the Minister and are to be 
laid by the Minister before the Legislative Council. The. necessary 
provision is made in respect of offences, confiscation of produce, 
search of vehicles and evidentiary matters including (in section 36) 
power for a court to impose additional fines equivalent to any 
advantage which a person may have gained in consequence of an 
offence. Section 39 provides that where provision had been made 
by any law for the time being in force in the Colony for any person 
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or authority to exercise in respect of any product any functions 
which are also exercisable by a Marketing Board, the Marketing 
Board shall only exercise such functions with the consent of such 
person or authority. 


No. 45.—The Workmen's Compensation (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1955.—During the period of nearly six years for which the Workmen's 
Compensaticn Ordinance (Cap. 119) (hereinafter referred to as the 
principal Ordinance) has been in force certain deficiencies in principle 
and inconsistencies in language have become apparent. A number of 
amendments were proposed by an interterritorial standing committee 
which was set up to examine the working of the principal Ordinance 
and of virtually indentical Ordinances in the other territories of East 
Africa, and these proposed amendments were accepted by the three 
East African Labour Commissioners and by the Labour Advisory 
Board in Kenya. The Ordinance amends the principal Ordinance in 
accordance with those recommendations; it was also ccnsidered most 
desirable to achieve uniformity in the law governing Workmen's 
Compensation in Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika in view of the fact 
that many employers and insurance companies employ Jabour and 
transact business in all three territories, and the Tanganyika and 
Uganda Ordinances are being similarly amended. 


Ne. 50—The Cereals Finance Corporation Ordinance, 1955. - 
This Ordinance establishes a Cereals Finance Corporation, whose 
functions will be to raise, by borrowing from overseas or local sources, 
the money required by the Government and by Government agencies 
either for the purchase of cereals or for advance payments 
due on acccunt of the purchase price of any cereals; and for advances 
of money against, and pending the receipt of, sums due to the 
Government agencies on account of the sale by the Government or 
any such agency of cereals; and for advance payments due on account 
of guaranteed minimum returns relating to cereals. Section 3 estab- 
lishes the Cereals Finance Corporation and sets forth its functions; 
it also provides that the Corporation shall be a body corporate, and 
Cor the membership of the Corporation. The powers of the Corpora- 
tion are provided in section 4; these are, broadly, to do all such things 
and to enter into all such transactions as are necessary for, or inci- 
Jental to, the proper discharge of its functions, and are essentially 
dJowers to raise or obtain money on credit. Section 4 (3) provides 
‘hat no person who lends money or affords credit to the Corporation 
shall be concerned to see whether the Corporation has properly exer- 
sised its powers and also that no such person shall be answerable 
for any loss or misapplication of any money obtained by the 
Corporation. Section 4 (5) empowers the Corporation to Iend any 
noney which it may not immediately require. Section 5 provides that 
the Corporation shall be entitled to a fixed charge upon any ccreals 
n respect of which any financial assistance towards the purchase 
‘hereof has been granted. Section 6 enables the Minister to advance 
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to the Corporation any money which may be available, to be used 
by the Corporation as its working capital. Section 7 empowers the 
Corporation to open and maintain accounts at any bank or banks 
and section 8 enables the Corporation to establish and maintain sink- 
ing funds, reserve funds or stabilization funds, as the Corporation 
may think necessary or desirable. Section 9 provides that the Corpora- 
tion shall deal with any excess of revenue over expenditure in any 
year in such manner as the Minister may direct. The payment of all 
principal and other moneys borrowed by the Corporation, and of all 
moneys for which the Corporation becomes indebted in the discharge 
of its functions, together with any interest and other charges thereon 
is, by section 10, guaranteed out of, and charged upon the consoli- 
dated fund of the Colony. Section 11 requires the Corporation to keep 
proper accounts and records and to prepare annually statements of 
its accounts and affairs, and section 12 requires the accounts to be 
audited by the Controller and Auditor-General. Section 13 exempts 
the Corporation from stamp duty, the Corporation is also exempted 
from the payment of income tax. Section 14 prohibits the Corporation 
from carrying on any banking business and provides that the Banks 
Ordinance shall not apply to the Corporation. Section 15 saves the 
rights of Her Majesty the Queen, and declares that the Corporation is 
not to be treated for the purpose of any law as an emanation of the 


Crown. 


No. 51.—The Trade Marks Ordinance, 1955.—This Ordinance 
is based on the Trade Marks Act, 1938, of the United Kingdom, and 
follows closely, with but minor drafting and formal amendments, the 
Trade Marks Ordinance, 1952, of Uganda. The penalties imposed by 
sections 57 and 58 have been increased, in the former case to assimi- 
late them to the Penal Code offences in connection with forging and in 
the latter case consequentially upon such increases. The Second 
Schedule to the Ordinance includes textile goods generally and no 
merely cotton goods, and this corresponds with the provisions of 
section 39 of the 1938 United Kingdom Act. 


No. 52.—The Penal Code (Amendment) Ordinance, 1955.—Th 
Ordinance makes a number of miscellaneous amendments to the Pend 
Code, most of which were amendments which had been made to tht 
Code of Emergency (Amendment of Laws) Regulations during th 
course of the Emergency. Under section 53 of the Code the Governor 
in Council of Ministers is empowered to prohibit the importation 
into the Colony of individual publications, the importation of whid 
would, in the opinion of the Governor in Council of Ministers, 
contrary to the public interest. Section 3 (1) adds a new section 5ii 
to the Code which enables the Governor in Council of Ministers # 
impose a ban on the publications, past as well as future, of particult 
persons or organizations, not being ordinary publishing firms, 
enabling all publications of persons or organizations habitually pt 
ducing subversive literature to be prohibited from importation. 
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Secticns 2 (a) and 3 (2) make the necessary consequential amendments 
to sections 54 and 55 of the Code, while section 2 (b) amends the 
definition of “publication” to include not only written and printed 
matter but also the electrical and mechanical reproduction of words. 
Sections 4, 5 and 6 amend the provisions of the Code relating to the 
offence of administering or being present at the administration of 
unlawful oaths. Section 7 amends section 72 of the Code to provide 
that the sanction of the Governor to prosecute a person for any 
offence in connexion with an unlawful society shall not be required 
in case of any society which has been specifically prescribed under 
the Code. Section 8 amends section 79 of the Code to provide that, 
in dealing with riotous assemblies, naval and air force officers shall 
have the same powers as army officers to require persons to disperse. 
Section 12 amends section 219 of the Code to make it an offence to 
threaten any person with death, whether the threat is in writing or not. 
Where the threat is otherwise than in writing, the consent of the 
Attorney General is required for any prosecution. Section 13 inserts a 
new section—section 233a—into the Code dealing with threats of a 
more general characfer to the person, reputation or property of an 
individual. 


No. 53.—The Seeds Ordinance, 1955.—The Seeds Ordinance 
(Cap. 179) (now repealed) was passed in 1948, but was not brought 
into operation, as it was unsuitable in present circumstances unless 
considerable amendments, materially affecting the scope of the Ordin- 
‘ance, were made. It was, however, considered that legislation was 
‘Mecessary to improve the standard of internal seed supplies and to 
develop a reputable export trade and accordingly the Ordinance 
Teplaces Cap. 179 and supplies the necessary machinery for controlling 
and regulating the sale, purchase and use of seeds and seed potatoes. 
‘In general, the Ordinance (i) prohibits the importation, sale or 
‘delivery of any seed or seed potatoes containing injurious weed seeds; 
(ii) provides for two classes of seeds conforming to certain standards, 
to be labelled and sold as Government-tested and Government-certi- 
fied seeds; (iii) prohibits the export of any seeds except Government- 
‘tested and Government-certified seeds or seed potatoes; (iv) provides 
‘for the registration of seed growers and seed merchants; (v) provides 
‘for the testing of seeds and the certifications of seed crops and seed 
‘potato crops as follows—(a) “Government-tested seed” certificates 
‘issued in respect of purity and germination; (b) “Government- 
‘certified seed” certificates issued where the crop has been inspected 
‘and the seed tested; the certificate carrying particulars in respect of 
‘trueness to variety, purity and germination; (c) ““Government-certified 
‘seed potatoes” certificates issued after inspection for freedom from 
‘disease and trueness to variety, size and dressing. 


7 No. 55.—The Control of Imports and Exports Ordinance, 1955.— 
The Ordinance replaces by permanent legislation, so far as necessary, 
the system of control of the imporation and exportation of goods and 
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the distribution of essential supplies hitherto controlled under the 
Defence Regulations, 1939, and the several Regulations and Orders 
made thereunder. The Ordinance has three main objects; namely, the 
regulation of imports and exports, in so far as such regulation is 
deemed to be necessary in the public interest or to enable the Colony 
to meet its obligations as a member of the Sterling group; the regula- 
ticn of supplies essential to the life and well-being of a community; 
and the conferment of powers to secure information and_ statistics 
necessary for the foregoing purposes, and to enforce the provisions of 
the Ordinance. Part I defines the terms used therein and provides for 
the appointment of the Director of Trade and Supplies, his Deputy 
and the necessary number of Assistant Directors. and for the delega- 
tion by the Directcr of his powers. Part I] deals with the control of 
exports and imports. and Part III deals with the control of essential 
supplies within the Colony. Part IV contains provisions relating to the 
enforcement of the law and other general matters in connection with it. 


No. 57—The Criminal Procedure Code (Amendment and 
Validation) Ordinance, 1955.--The Ordinance makes a number of 
miscellaneous amendments to the Criminal Procedure Code, all of 
which are in substance the same as or similar to amendments which 
had been made to the Code by Emergency (Amendment of Laws) 
Regulations during the course of the Emergency; it also regularizes 
an omission to comply with certain directions of the Code in regard 
to revision of the list of jurors and assessors. 


Section 2 adds a new section 6a to the Code to empower Senior 
Resident Magistrates to pass sentences greater than those which may 
be passed by other Resident Magistrates or by other Magistrates 
holding subordinate courts of the first class; the new section also 
increases the limits of punishments above which sentences passed 
by the Senior Resident Magistrates require confirmation by the | 
Supreme Court before being carried into effect. This increase in the 
powers of punishment of Senior Resident Magistrates is intended to 
reduce the burden of work on the Supreme Court. Provision is 
included in the new section for the extended jurisdiction to be con- 
ferred selectively on Resident Magistrates other than Senior Resident 
Magistrates. Section 45 of the Code enables a Magistrate, when he 
is informed on oath that any person within the local limits of his 
jurisdiction is an habitual offender or comes within certain categories 
set out in the section, to require that person to show cause why he 
should not give security for good behaviour. It was considered that 
this power should be extended so as to be applicable to a person who 
is stated on oath to be a member of an unlawful society, and section 
4 amends the second to effect this purpose. Section 62 of the Code 
makes it an offence to administer certain oaths and also to be present 
at and consent to such administration. Experience has shown that 
the evidence against a person charged with one of these offences 
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may be insufficient to justify a conviction on that charge but adequate 
to sustain a conviction for the other offence, with which he has not been 
specifically charged. Section 5 inserts a new section 182A into the 
Code to enable the alternative conviction to be recorded in such 
circumstances. Section 7 amends section 197 of the Code to enhance 
the maximum punishment which may be imposed upon the summary 
trial of minor offences under that section. 


CHAPTER 9: JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS 
JUSTICE: SYSTEM OF CouRTS 


On 27th June, 1921, the Kenya Colony Order in Council, 1921, 
was promulgated and from that date onwards the administration of 
justice has been carried out by the Courts established thereunder. The 
Courts of Justice comprise the Supreme Court, establisned directly 
under the Order in Council with full jurisdiction both civil and criminal 
over all persons and all matters in the Colony, including Admiralty 
jurisdiction arising on the high seas and elsewhere, and Subordinate 
Courts constituted under the provisions of the Courts Ordinance. 


SUPREME COURT 


General 


The Supreme Court consists of the Chief Justice and seven Puisne 
Judges. The Court sits in Nairobi and Mombasa _ continuously 
throughout the year and Criminal Sessions are held monthly at these 
places. Circuit sessions are held every three months at Kisumu, 
Eldoret, Nakuru, and Nyeri, and at such other places in the Colony 
as the circumstances require. Appeals from the Supreme Court lie 
to the Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa. 


Criminal Jurisdiction 


In exercise of its original criminal jurisdiction the Supreme Court 
sits to hear all offences triable in accordance with the First Schedule 
to the Criminal Procedure Code, and offences committed by Europeans 
and punishable with imprisonment which may exceed six months. 
Prior to the trial by the Supreme Court a Preliminary Inquiry is held 
before a Magistrate and the depositions taken at the Inquiry may, in 
certain circumstances, be used in the Supreme Court trial. The 
Magistrate holding the Preliminary Inquiry commits the accused to the 
Supreme Court for trial. 


An appeal lies to the Supreme Court from all Subordinate Courts 
on matters of fact or law, but where the convicted person has pleaded 
guilty an appeal lies against sentence only and no appeal shall lie 
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where the Subordinate Court has passed a sentence of imprisonment 
not exceeding one month only or a fine not exceeding Sh. 100 only 
or of corporal punishment only. In the exercise of its appellate 
criminal jurisdiction the Supreme Court sits with two Judges unless 
the Chief Justice shall certify that the case may be heard by one. 


Prerogative writs may issue in accordance with the same rules as 
govern the issue of such writs by the High Court of Judicature in 
England. 


The Supreme Court has the same power to deal with cases of 
contempt of its authority as the High Court in England and this power 
extends to the upholding of the authority of Subordinate Courts. 


The Supreme Court may act in revision in all cases brought 
before it or cases in which it acts of its own volition and orders the 
record of any criminal proceedings before a Subordinate Court to be 
called for. Acting in its revisional jurisdiction the Supreme Court 
may exercise any of the powers conferred on it as a Court of Appeal. 
Revisional jurisdiction may be exercised without the parties being 
heard and by one Judge alone. 


Any person dissatisfied with the decision of a Subordinate Court 
may require that Court to state a case on the grounds that the decision 
was errcneous in point of law, or in excess of jurisdiction. A case 
stated shall be heard by not less than two Judges. 


Under sections 7, 8, 9 and 16 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
the Supreme Court is required, in specified cases, to confirm the 
finding and sentence of Subordinate Courts and in exercise of such 
confirmation jurisdiction has the same powers as in cases of revision. 


A Subordinate Court of the First or Second Class trying any 
person being not less than 18 years of age for any offence which is 
punishable either by that Court or by the Supreme Court may, on 
convicting the accused and in specified circumstances, commit him 
in custody to the Supreme Court for sentence. Upon such committal 
the Supreme Court shall inquire into the circumstances of the case 
and shall have power to deal with the offender in any manner in which 
he could have been dealt with if he had been convicted by the 
Supreme Court. 


Criminal Procedure 


The Supreme Court, when trying Europeans for murder, treason 
or rape, sits with the aid of a jury of 12 which has similar powers and 
duties to that of a jury sitting in England. In lesser offences the 
number of the jury is reduced to five. When trying non-Europeans 
the Supreme Court sits with assessors who are asked for their opinion, 
on the guilt or otherwise of the accused, but this opinion does not in 
any way bind the Judge. The Judge sums up to the assessors, but 
after hearing their opinion, delivers a complete judgment dealing with 
both the facts and the law. 
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Civil Jurisdiction 


The Supreme Court has unlimited jurisdiction in all civil matters 
including Admiralty and Indian and Colonial Divorce jurisdiction. All 
applications and interlocutory matters are dealt with by the Judges 
sitting in Chambers or by motion in open Court. 


The Registrar and Deputy Registrars have jurisdiction as taxing 
masters taking accounts and in settling terms of sale of immovable 
property. The Registrar also hears applications for the grant of the 
Registrar’s certificate under the Matrimonial Causes Ordinance and 
the Indian and Colonial Divorce Jurisdiction Act. 


In the exercise of its appellate jurisdiction the Supreme Court 
hears appeals from all Subordinate Courts and from various tribunals 
and committees constituted under local Ordinances, for example, Rent 
Control Boards and Immigration Committees. The Supreme Court 
also acts as the confirming and sentencing authority for the Advocates 
Committee established under the disciplinary provisions of the 
Advocates Ordinance. 


Any person considering himself aggrieved by any decree or 
order, whether an appeal is allowed or not, may, providing no appeal 
has been preferred, apply to the Supreme Court for a review and the 
Supreme Court may make such order as it thinks fit. 


Civil Procedure 


The procedure in all civil matters is laid down in the Civil Pro- 
cedure Ordinance and Rules made thereunder and in the Rules of 
Court made under section 9 of the Kenya Colony Order in Council, 
1921. This procedure is subject to such specific modifications as are 
contained in Rules published under the authority of Local Ordinances. 


Legal Practitioners 


Legal Practitioners are termed Advocates of the Supreme Court 
and all advocates are compulsory members of the Law Society of 
Kenya. The qualification required is, generally speaking, that of 
solicitor or barrister in England or a similar qualification in Scotland, 
Northern Ireland, the Republic of Ireland, the Dominions and 
Colonies of the British Commonwealth. Twelve months’ residence in 
the Colony since qualification is also required. 


There is no functional division of members of the Bar and all 
advocates have equal rights of audience before all Courts in the 
Colony. 


Queen’s Counsel may now be appointed in Kenya, and during 
1955 two Kenya Advocates were so appointed. 


Commissioners for Oaths may be granted their Commissions by 
the Chief Justice after two years in practice as an advocate. 
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Notaries Public may be granted their Certificates of Admission 
by direction of the Governor after five years in practice. 


SUBORDINATE CouRTS 


Subordinate Courts of the Colony are created under and by 
virtue of the Courts Ordinance. These Courts may be Magistrates 
Courts or Muslim Subordinate Courts. The former may be of the 
First, Second or Third Class and the latter may be Liwali’s, Cadi’s or 
Mudir’s Courts. 


Magistrates’ Courts 


Subordinate Courts of the First Class are held ex officio by 
Provincial Commissioners and Resident Magistrates and by persons 
appointed by the Governor and published in the Official Gazette. 
The Second Class Courts are held ex officio by District Commissioners 
and by such other persons as are appointed by the Governor and 
published in the Gazette. Third Class Courts are held ex officio by 
District Officers and by such other persons as are appointed by the 
Governor and published in the Gazette. First Class Courts have 
jurisdiction within the limits of the Province in which they are 
situated; and Second or Third Class Courts within the limits of the 
districts in which they are situated. 


Resident Magistrates are normally qualified men who are either 
barristers or solicitors; other Magistrates are either Administrative 
Officers or unpaid Special Magistrates, Resident Magistrates’ Courts 
exist at Nairobi, Mombasa, Nakuru, Thika, Nyeri, Eldoret, Kisumu, 
Kericho and Kisii. Since 1942 the Governor has appointed an 
increasing number of Special Magistrates and there are now 22 such 
Magistrates holding Courts regularly. 


Muslim Subordinate Courts 

The Muslim Subordinate Courts have both Criminal and Civil 
jurisdiction but are confined to areas where the local population is 
predominantly Mohammedan. Their cases are subject to confirmation 
and appeal in the same way and to the same extent as Magistrates’ 
Courts, Muslim Subordinate Courts are held in the following 
places : — 

Liwali’s Courts—Mombasa, Gazi, Lamu, and Malindi. 


Cadi’s Courts—Mombasa, Lamu, Malindi, Garissa, Isiolo, and 
Takaungu. 


Mudir’s Courts—Gazi, Faza. Kiyunga, Muhonumbi, Takaungu, 
Vanga, and Withu. 


Criminal Jurisdiction 


The Criminal jurisdiction of all Subordinate Courts is set out in 
sections 7, 8, 9 and 10 of the Criminal Procedure Code. In specified 
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cases Magistrates in exercising their jurisdiction are subject to con- 
firmation of their finding and sentence by the Supreme Court as 
mentioned in previous paragraphs. 


In addition, by section 15 of the Criminal Procedure Code, the 
Governor is empowered to confer upon any officer in charge of a 
Special District, holding a Subordinate Court of the First Class, power 
to try Africans (including Somalis and Abyssinians) for any offence 
and to pass any sentence which the Supreme Court may pass. When 
exercising Supreme Court jurisdiction the Magistrate sits with 
assessors. 


The Northern Province, with the exception of the West Suk 
district, has been declared a Special District and the Governor has 
conferred upon the Provincial Commissioner of the Province special 
powers under section 15. 


Civil Jurisdiction 


The Civil jurisdiction of Subordinate Courts is conferred by 
Part HI of the Courts Ordinance. Subordinate Courts of the First, 
Second and Third Class may exercise Civil jurisdiction up to a limit 
of £75, £50 and £25 respectively except that in the case of First and 
Second Class Courts the limit is doubled if the defendant is an Arab, 
Somali or African (including a Baluchi, Comoro Islander or 
Malagasy). 


Muslim Subordinate Courts presided over by Liwalis have full 
jurisdiction over Arabs, etc., in all matters up to a limit of £75. 
Cadis have full jurisdiction over Mohammedan Arabs, etc., in all 
matters relating to personal status, marriage, inheritance and divorce, 
and within the Coast districts over all Arabs, etc., in all matters up 
to a limit of £50. Mudirs have full jurisdiction over Arabs, etc., up to 
a limit of £25. 


Mixed cases, that is to say, when the defendant is an Arab, etc., 
and the plaintiff is not, may be brought ei’her in the Magistrates 
Court or in the Mus'im Subordinate Court as the p!aintiff may prefer. 


The Governor may, on the recommendation of the Chief Justice, 
grant increased civil jurisdiction in non-African cases to Resident 
Magistrates up to any sum not exceeding £150. This has now been done 
in the case of Resident Magistrates at Nairobi, Mombasa and Kisumu. 
In addition to this the Resident Magis‘rate. Kisumu, has been granted 
jurisdiction under the Bankruptcy Ordinance. Magistrates exercise 
appellate and original jurisdiction in certain Immigration and Rent 
‘Control proceedings, and under the Roads Ordinance. 


The Landlord and Tenant (Shops and Hotels) (Temporary Pro- 
visions) Ordinance, 1954, came into force on 24th December, 1954. 
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Its purpose was to make temporary provision for the rent of 
certain premises occupied for the purposes of retail trade or business 
of an hotel, for the protection of tenants of such premises from 
eviction and for matters connected therewith. 


It became necessary to establish in Nairobi a Special Court to 
deal with all the applications under the Ordinance, and this Court 
dealt with 351 cases during 1955. 


Other centres where Magistrates are stationed also dealt with 
these cases. R 
AFRICAN CourRTS 


There are 141 African Courts, the majority of them being in 
the native lands, although each of the larger townships in the settled 
areas also has its African Court. The African Court system is regul- 
ated by the African Courts Ordinance, 1951, which superseded the 
Native Tribunals Ordinance, 1930. The Courts consist of benches of 
Elders appointed by the Provincial Commissioner concerned and they 
exercise jurisdiction over Africans only. As far as civil matters are 
concerned the Courts administer Native Customary Law, but they 
also have a fairly extensive criminal jurisdiction. They are empowered 
by the African Courts Ordinance to hear offences against African 
District Council By-laws, and also breaches of Chiefs’ orders issued 
under the Native Authority Ordinance. In addition to this the African 
Courts are authorized to hear charges under a considerable number of 
Ordinances in accordance with powers conferred upon them by the 
Governor under section 14 of the Ordinance.They are able to impose 
fines and imprisonment, the maximum fine usually being Sh. 500 and 
the maximum term of imprisonment six months, although there are a 
few African Courts which have been empowered to impose fines of 
up to Sh. 1,000 and imprisonment of up to one year. 


These Courts are supervised by Administrative Officers who have 
powers to revise their decisions and to transfer cases when appro- 
priate to other Courts. The Ordinance also provides for the appoint- 
ment of Provincial African Courts Officers, who have powers through- 
out their Provinces similar to those exercised by District Officers in 
their districts. There is also an African Courts Officer for the Colony 
as a whole, who is a member of the Ministry of African Affairs. This 
officer exercises an overall supervision of African Courts in the Colony, 
and he scrutinizes the monthly criminal returns of all such Courts with 
a view to the revision of any cases in which the charges or sentences 
may be irregular. 


The Ordinance provides for appeals to African Appeal Courts 
and thereafter, with certain restrictions, to District Officers. It also 
established a new Court named the Court of Review, which is the 
highest Court in the African Court system. This Court consists of a 
Chairman appointed by the Governor (who must be a person who 
has held high judicial office), the Chief Native Commissioner, the 
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African Courts Officer ex officio, and one African appointed by the 
Governor. The decisions of this Court are final. 


PROBATION 


‘The transfer of the Probation Service from the Judicial Depart- 
ment to the Ministry for Community Development took effect on 
1st January, 1955. Approved Schools and Remand Homes were also 
transferred to the Ministry for Community Development from the 
Prisons Department and their administration made the responsibility 
of the Probation Service. 


Late in 1955 an amendment to the Probation of Offenders 
Ordinance was passed, extending its use to African Courts under the 
African Courts Ordinance. 


An experiment in group probation work was tried on certain 
large estates in the Nanyuki area which employed numbers of pro- 
bationers who had been found guilty of taking the Mau Mau oath. 
By courtesy of the estate managers Assistant Probation Officers were 
housed on the estates where they became responsible for groups of 
80 to 100 probationers. Success attended the arrangement and benefited 
both employers and employees. 


The Courts throughout the territory continued to make full use 
of probation staff and a total of 2,316 Probation Orders were made, 
which represents an increase of 959 cases over the 1954 figure. One 
thousand six hundred and fifty orders were made in adult cases and 
666 in juvenile cases. Success has been attained during the past ten 
years in about 80 per cent to 84 per cent of probation cases. 


Juvenile Courts 


The number of cases before the Nairobi Juvenile Court rose by 
578 to a total of 3,284 in 1955. Of the juveniles involved 93 were 
placed on probation, 41 were sent to an approved school and 13 
sentenced to imprisonment. The remainder were deemed to be 
vagrants and were returned to their parents. 


A camp for vagrant children, Ujana Park, was set up by the 
Save-the-Children Fund. This provided a place of safety to which 
children found homeless and wandering in the Nairobi area have been 
sent, under the Emergency (Welfare of Children) Regulations, 1954. 


Probation and Mau Mau 


Work in the Mau Mau detention camps has continued. By the end 
of 1955 a few camps had been closed and others were running down 
the numbers of their inmates. Probationary attention was at first 
largely confined to those detainees who were least involved in 
terrorism. 


Hostels and After-care 


Likoni Probation Hostel at Mombasa has for long served a useful 
purpose, but has not been fully occupied since it was decided that 
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no Kikuyu, Embu or Meru people should be sent to the Coast Pro- 
vince. Other arrangements are being made for them. 


Part of Likoni Hostel is now to become a juvenile remand home, 
for which there is great need. 


The after-care of prisoners is the concern of the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Association. After-care of juveniles when they leave the 
approved schools at Kabete or Dagoretti is being undertaken by the 
Probation Service. 


EFFECT OF THE EMERGENCY 
Supreme Court 


The Emergency has vastly increased the work of the Supreme 
Court in that a large number of offences connected with the Emer- 
gency have been made capital offences. In order to expedite the hear- 
ing of cases the Emergency Trials Regulations and the Emergency 
Assize Regulations have been brought into effect. The Emergency 
Trials Regulations dispose of the need for a full preliminary inquiry 
before a Magistrate, but lists of witnesses and particulars of the 
evidence are required to be produced to the Magistrate before he 
commits the case for trial by the Supreme Court. 


Under the Emergency Assize Regulations trials may commence 
on information filed before an Emergency Assize Court without any 
previous appearance before a Magistrate. The Judge is required to 
keep only such notes of the evidence as are necessary to satisfy the 
Court of Appeal. 


Emergency Assize Courts have been held at Nairobi, Nakuru, 
Nyeri, Embu, Meru and Thika, and Supreme Court criminal trials 
dealing with Emergency cases have been held at Naivasha and 
Thomson’s Falls. Additional Judges up to a maximum of seven have 
been employed from time to time by the Supreme Court. Three Judges 
who have previously held high judicial office have been appointed to 
fill supernumerary posts created because of the Emergency. 


The necessity for speedy justice, the paramount importance of 
which was established during 1954, still prevailed during the year 1955, 
and the system whereby accused persons were brought to trial within 
14 days of the filing of the information by the Attorney General 
was maintained throughout the year. 


During the year 213 cases were heard by Emergency Assize Courts 
throughout the Colony, as against the figure of 720 during 1954. 


This reflects the general improvement in the Emergency situation 
in the Colony. There were no trials of unusual interest. 


Courts of the Resident Magistrates and other Subordinate Courts 
in Emergency areas continue to deal with large numbers of cases 
arising out of contraventions of numerous Emergency Regulations 
affecting the Kikuyu, Embu and Meru tribes. 
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Subordinate Courts 


During the Emergency very substantive temporary alterations to 
the jurisdiction and powers of Subordinate Courts have been effected. 
Resident Magistrates, Officers in charge of Special Districts and other 
selected Magistrates have been granted Supreme Court powers under 
section 15 (as amended) of the Criminal Procedure Code. Certain 
offences are reserved for trial by the Supreme Court but in the case 
of Resident Magistrates and Officers in charge of Special Districts 
these reserved offences are confined to capital cases, attempt to murder 
and attempt to murder by a convict. 


Tue Law oF THE COLONY 


The enacied law of the Colony consists of Imperial Orders in 
Council relating to the Colony, certain English and Indian Acts 
applied wholly or in part, and Ordinances of the local legislature and 
regulations and rules made thereunder. 


Civil and criminal jurisdiction is exercised in conformity with 
such enactments, and in conformity with the common law the 
doctrines of equity and the statutes of general application in force in 
England on the 12th day of August, 1897, so far only as the circum. 
stances of the Colony and its inhabitants permit, and subject to such 
qualifications as local circumstances render necessary. 


In all civil and criminal cases to which Africans are parties, every 
Court is guided by native law so far as it is applicable and is not 
repugnant to justice and morality or inconsistent with any Order in 
Council, Ordinance, regulation or rule made under any Order in 
Council or Ordinance, and decides all such cases according to sub- 
stantial justice, without undue regard to technicalities or procedure. 


CIVIL AND CRIMINAL CASES FILED IN KENYA DURING 1948-1955 
IN SUPREME COURT AND RESIDENT MAGISTRATES’ CourRTS 


Cases FILep Cases PENDING ( 
YEAR Courts |, ————  ————__ REVENUE 
Civil | Crim. | Total | Civil | Crim. | Total 
1948 | Supreme] 1,585 | 2,805 | -4,390 718 125 843 |). 
Magistrate | 7,433 | 22,651 | 30,084 | 3,137] 865 4,002 |s 51,960 
1949 | Supreme| 2,005 | 2,471 | 4,476 | 1,189 136} 1,325 1 
Magistrate | 8,316 | 31,496 |39,812 | 5,040 ; 1,570 | 6,610 £ 65,728 
1950 | Supreme| 2,342 | 2,690 | 5,032 | 1,747 159 1,906 | >. 
Magistrate | 10,134 | 33,895 44,029 | 6,293 | 1,578 7,781 | 77,026 
1951 | Supreme| 2,858 | 2,668 | 5,526 | 1,979 213, 23192 |) . 
Magistrate | 10,793 | 47,973 | 57,766 , 8.392 | 1,729 10,121; 7 91,625 
1952 | Supreme| 3,188 | 1,926 | 5,144 | 1,893 SE tL OAS TY ee 
Magistrate | 11,730 | 48,025 | 59,755 | 6.883 | 1,619 | 8,502 | 497 
1953 | Supreme| 5,983 | 5,817 | 11,800 | 3,251 380 | 3.630 of Hes oe 
Magistrate | 21,816 | 56,216 | 78,032 | 6,735 | 2,324) 9059 112,96 
1954 | Supreme] 2,751 | 3,767 | 6,518 | 2,899 112 3,011 4). 120.753 
Magistrate | 17,170 | 50,938 68,108 | 8,768 | 1,939 | 10,707 | W753 
1955 | Supreme] 3,014 | 2,097: 5.111 . 2.460 rae aera 
Magistrate | 16,405 | 63,259 79,604 | 8,366 ; 2,765 11,131 ie , 
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In 1955, 55 persons were sentenced to death by the Supreme 
Court. Fifteen persons sentenced in 1954 were awaiting the hearing of 
appeals or the decision of the Governor in Council at the beginning 
of 1955. Of the 70 persons: 


23 were executed. 
1 was acquitted by the Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa. 


1 was ordered to be detained during the Governor's 
pleasure by the Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa. 


3 had their sentences substituted by the Court of Appeal 
for Eastern Africa to that of guilty but insane. 


17 had their sentences commuted by His Excellency the 
Governor in Council to varying terms of imprison- 
ment. 


5 had their sentences substituted by the Court of Appeal 
for Eastern Africa to varying terms of imprisonment. 


20 awaited the decision of the Court of Appeal for Eastern 
Africa or His Excellency the Governor in Council on 
31st December, 1955. 


70 Total. 


POLICE 


Organization 


The consolidation started in 1954 was continued and the Police 
and Administration took over the responsibility for law and order 
from the Military Forces in the Central and Rift Valley Provinces. 


Five hundred and twenty-seven contract Inspectors arrived from 
the United Kingdom to replace those whose contracts had expired. 


ESTABLISHMENT 
YEAR pa ean Inspectorate, N.C.O.’s_ | Constables 
Caen ee eaeean, | | 
1954 .. x 239 1,569 1,875 8,966 
1955 .. act 249 1,581 1,924 8,867 
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CRIME 


The total number of cases reported to the Police during the first 
nine months of 1955 (18,574) exceeded the number reported in the 
corresponding period of 1954 (15,889). However, when analysed, this 
increase in reported crime was more than covered by oath-taking 
cases which had occurred over the past few years and had been 
brought ot light only as a result of confessional barazas that were 
held in the Emergency areas throughout 1955. 


The rise in reported offences in Nairobi and Mombasa during the 
last quarter of 1954 was halted early in 1955 at Mombasa by more 
efficient Police coverage. The increase continued well into the year in 
Nairobi, until the problem of dealing with the destitute juveniles who 
had gathered in the City as a result of the Emergency had been dealt 
with successfully. Upon the removal of these juveniles from the City 
to quarters specially set apart for them, petty thefts, etc., decreased 
considerably and the figures for the last part of 1955 in Nairobi 
showed a definite and heartening decrease. 


Comparative crime figures for the first nine months of 1954 and 
1955 were: 


OFFENCES AGAINST PROPERTY 


1954 1955 

Nairobi ns a ee 3,650 2,875 

Mombasa i Ls ee 1,593 1,557 
Remainder of Settled and 

Urban Areas = 5 4,351 5,307 

Native Reserves as .. 2,587 1,998 

12,181 11,737 


OFFENCES AGAINST PERSONS 


1954 1955 

Nairobi sa a4 32% 150 217 

Mombasa “8 a an 84 230 
Remainder of Settled and 

Urban Areas 2 a 659 1,018 

Native Reserves ae es 966 929 

1,859 2,394 


OTHER SPECIALIZED POLICE SERVICES 


Expansion of the Signals Branch continued during the year and 
by the installatidon of two repeater stations, Divisional V.H.F. 
Networks were more closely linked. 
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The total number of sets in service on the 3lst December, 1955, 
was as follows :— 


V.H.F. H.F. 
DEPARTMENT a 
_ Static | Mobile Portable Static Mobile 
Police ..  .. 323 196 173: 91 3 
Prisons .. ih 42 1 er 21 : 
Kikuyu Guard .. ve 70 16 <a 
Army... Pat a 37 9 ee 
CR ae ea Ne ne ee 
Total .. | 365 | (304 198 | 112 3 


In addition, field maintenance of 85 Farm V.H.F. equipments was 
undertaken by the Branch. 


The total number of messages handled on the Police HF. 
Network increased from 453,580 in 1954 to 509,082 in 1955. 


TRANSPORT 


The Police Transport Fleet was increased by 89 vehicles, making 
a total of 1,160 vehicles with a recorded mileage of 16,000,000 miles. 


One hundred and seventy-six unserviceable vehicles were boarded 
and replaced. 


Greater control was exercised on the use of police transport and 
the general condition of vehicles showed a marked improvement on 
the previous year. 


KENYA POLICE RESERVE 


The Reserve continued to perform its function as a part of the 
Force. Many reserve officers carried out duties normally performed 
by Regular Officers and also carried out operations against terrorists 
together with the Regular Police. 


The new Kenya Police Reserve Regulations, 1955 were issued. 


The strength of the Reserve of all ranks and races, full and part- 
time, averaged 10,000. 


AiR WING 


The Kenya Police Reserve Air Wing flew approximately 9,000 
hours, representing a mileage of above 1,115,000 miles. 


The new Air Wing base at Nyeri was opened in April and. the 
flight at Nakuru was maintained. The fleet consisted of 12 Piper 
Tri-Tracers, two Cessnas and one Chipmunk. : 
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There was a light decrease in operational flying towards the end 
of the year but communications flying increased and the two Cessnas 
averaged 70 hours per month each. 


In Operation “Hammer” 50,000 Ib. of supplies were dropped to 
the ground forces in 13 days and in Operation “First Flute” a total 
of 29,000 lb. was dropped. 


The main réle of the Air Wing remained the close support of the 
Army, Police and Administrative ground forces operating against 
Mau Mau terrorists and help was also given to the Uganda and 
Tanganyika Governments. 


Two pilots were honoured with the award of the Queen’s 
Commendation for distinguished service in the air. 


TRIBAL POLICE 


Each African District has its own force of Tribal Police estab- 
blished under the Tribal Police Ordinance and maintained by the 
Central Government. Control of these forces is vested in the Provin- 
cial Administration and they have set a splendid example of loyalty 
and hard work. 


The Tribal Police establishment was increased during 1955 from 
3,877 to 4,006 and, as a temporary Emergency measure, a Tribal 
Police Reserve of 7,325 was created by the enlistment of volunteers 
from the best of the Kikuyu, Embu and Meru Guards. The remainder 
of the Kikuyu, Embu and Meru Guard were disarmed and disbanded 
during the year or became Watch and Ward personnel. 


PRISONS, DETENTION CAMPS AND APPROVED SCHOOLS 
Prisons 


At the end of the year 46 prisons, 20 prison camps, and 49 deten- 
tion camps (E.R.) were established in the Colony. One detention camp 
(E.R.), Wamumu, was handed over to the Department of Community 
Development and Rehabilitation for the confinement of youthful 
prisoners only. 


The total staff employed by the Department at the close of the 
years 1954 and 1955 were a follows: 


1954 1955 
European aes 314 422 
Asian ae 4% 81 95 
African be oe 10,630 11,850 


A total of 30,803 convicted prisoners were committed to prison 
and 23,220 remands and debtors, a grand total of 54,023. As com- 
pared with 39,419 convicted and 15,609 remands and debtors in 1954, 
a total of 55,028, this shows a decrease of 1,005. 
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The new prison under contruction at Shimo-la-Tewa was almost 
complete at the end of the year, having been built with prison labour, 
except for a small staff of skilled artisans from the Public Works 
Department. 


The mobile aptitude testing unit has now been adapted for use 
in Kenya from the methods used in South Africa for the testing and 
allocation of prisoners for occupational training. At the request of the 
East Africa High Commission this unit helped in a preliminary study 
on the effects of malaria on the mind. Over 3,000 prisoners and 
civilians were tested by the unit during 1955. 


The Prisons radio network introduced during the latter part of 
1953 and originally established with 19 radio stations has now 
increased to 60. The system is now developing on a provincial basis 
as opposed to a number of scattered units working individually to 
Headquariers. On a number of occasions the network has provided a 
vital link in emergency. 


DETENTION CAMPS (ORDINARY) 


Sixty-two detention camps under the Detention Camps Ordinance 
were maintained during 1955. Committals total 30,247 as compared 
with 26,442 in 1954. The daily average number sick increased from 
62 in 1954 to 98 in 1955. The number of deaths increased from 45 
in 1954 to 49 in 1955, whilst the daily average population, as compared 
with 3,516 in 1954, increased by 731 to 4,247 in 1955. As in previous 
years, detainees were convicted for minor offences concerning tax 
evasion, trespass, etc., and were employed mainly on public health 
work, 


The welfare of priscners and detainees was maintained at a 
satisfactory standard throughout the year. 


Progress was made with staff welfare. A full-time Welfare Officer 
was appointed on Ist July, 1955, for the administration and 
co-ordination of all welfare matters. The Government gave a grant of 
£5,0C0 to be spent on staff welfare. This money was used for the 
construction of canteen buildings, the provision of canteen furniture 
and the supply of athletic and indoor recreational equipment. Some 
70 prisons and camps were supplied with radio sets and other 
recreational amenities, a supply of vernacular newspapers was 
arranged for the staff of all prisons and camps, and six cinema pro- 
jectors were bought and issued to Kamiti Downs, Embakasi Airport, 
Kisumu, Nakuru, Mara River and Shimo-la-Tewa Prisons. 


By the end of 1955, 37 self-supporting canteens were established 
within the Department. Most of these are organized on the basis of a 
contract with a local trader. 
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Progress has also been made in sport, the Department having 
won the Nairobi Provincial Athletic Shield, competing very favour- 
ably with European and Asian teams. The football team has also 
given a very good account of itself. 


Work on the Embakasi Airport continued throughout 1955. The 
remaining black cotton top-soil involved 300,000 cubic yards being 
removed. Telford sub-base was completed on the main runway and 
on the turning circles, involving the laying in position of 93,000 cubic 
yards of black trap stone, all of which had to be laid by hand. Forty- 
five craters were excavated and back-filled with stone, and 6,000 
running feet of drains, 10’ X 12’, were dug. 240,000 square yards of 
levelling course was completed and for this operation 20,000 cubic 
yards of stone had to be broken by hand. An average number of 
3,000 prisoners were employed on this project on each of the 314 
working days. 

The decrease in the population of persons detained under the 
Emergency Regulations involved the closing of certain camps; the 
largest of these was Mackinnon Road Special Camp. In addition, 
Langata Reception Camp was closed, the site having been completely 
cleared with the exception of certain buildings still required for an 
escort company. Kagumore and Kiambere Works Camp in the Embu 
District were closed in November. Siakago Camp was also closed in 
November, the bulidings in part being handed over to the District 
Commissioner, Embu. 

Many prisoners were employed on major irrigation projects, bush 
clearing in tsetse-infested areas, terracing and other forms of agricul- 
tural development and betterment. 


A committee was appointed, with wide terms of reference, to 
examine, report and make recommendations on the employment of 
convicted criminal prisoners within prison industries. An officer has 
been appointed to give effect to their report. The report stressed the 
need to test each candidate for training and to see that he had suffi- 
cient length of time to serve in which to be trained properly. 


CHAPTER 10: PUBLIC UTILITIES 


ELECTRICITY 


An agreement was made for the supply by the Uganda Electricity 
Board to the East African Power and Lighting Company of electricity 
for use in Kenya. The electricity will be carried by some 253 miles of 
132 kV line capable of carrying 45 MW. 

The Kenya Power Company was formed to build the line and to 
operate the bulk supply from Uganda; also to purchase and operate 
the East African Power and Lighting Company's hydro-generating 
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plants at Wanjii, Tana and Low Tana and the duplicate 66 kV trans- 
mission lines from these stations to Nairobi. The £7,500,000 of capital 
required for the operations of this company was provided by a public 
issue in the form of 54 per cent debenture stock, 1957/85 on the 
13th September, 1955. 


The Low Tana Hydro-generating Station, acquired by the Kenya 
Power Company, was completed and opened by the Governor of 
Kenya, on 3rd August, 1955. This new station, which cost £14-million, 
added 8,000 kW to the company’s hydro plant available for supplying 
the Nairobi area, making the total hydro plant now 23,800 kW. 


The main additions to the thermal station at Nairobi were two 
Harland and Wolff 2,200 kW diesel sets, making the total thermal 
plant available in the Nairobi area 27,100 1W. A second gas turbine 
set of 2,500 kW has been installed and will be commissioned in 
January, 1956. In Nairobi a remote control device known as rythmatic 
control was installed for the purpose of confining water heaters to 
off peak periods, and controlling street lights. 


In Mombasa progress was made at Kipevu with the installation 
of the first of the two 5,000 kW steam sets. The first set is expected to 
be commissioned in the middle of 1956. 


Satisfactory progress was made in putting up new high and low 
tension mains in all areas. This applied also to reconstruction work. 
In Eldoret, the changeover of the high tension system to 10 kV was 
completed. 


The Nyeri electricity undertaking continued to expand during the 
year and the maximum demand during the year rose to 618 kW. Units 
sold by meter increased by 21 per cent to 2,295,326. Revenue from 
sales of electricity rose by 15 per cent to £28,942. The new power 
station was completed during the year and the first of two new 500 kW 
hydro sets was brought into commission in December. 

The following schedule gives comparative figures for the Kenya 
branches of the East African Power and Lighting Co., Ltd., during 
1954 and 1955:— 


1955 | 1954 
M.D. | M.D. | UnitsGen. | M.D. | Units | Units Gen. 
kw. Inc. kW. hour Inc. | kW. kW. hour 
— % 
Nairobi .. 33,960 8-5 166,215,643 , 15°1 | 31,300 145,329,620 
Gen. purch. 

Mombasa 8,600 | 16°5 40,572,792 | 28°5 7,380 31,590,308 
Gen. purch. | Gen. purch. 
Nakuru .. 2,010 | 20-4 8,862,305 | 22-0 1,670 7,263,304 
Eldoret .. 860 8-9 4,538,255 77 : 790 | 4,213,857 
Kisumu .. 1,080 ; 12:5 4,957,090 85 960 4,569,450 
Kitale a 422 | 13°5 1,730,510 5:1 372 1,647,260 
Nanyuki .. 396 | 13-1 1,661,931 | 45-0 350 1,147,877 
TOTAL .. | 47,328 | 10°5 228,538,526 | 16°6 42,822 195,761,676 
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CHAPTER 11: COMMUNICATIONS 
RAILWAYS AND HarBourS: REVENUE 


The revenue for 1955 from the operation of railway services, 
including inland waterways, road and catering services, in Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika, was £17,500,000, an increase of more than 
£2 million over the previous year. Separate figures for the portion of 
the rail, inland waterway and road system in Kenya are not available. 
There were no major changes in rates and the increased revenue came 
from the larger use made of the services. Goods traffic moved by rail 
earned £13,800,000, an increase of £1,700,000 over 1954, and passenger 
rail traffic earned £1,500,000, an increase of £170,000 over the previous 
year. 


Shipping 

The figures of cargo, shipping and passengers handled at the Port 
of Mombasa during 1955, with comparative results for 1954, are set 
out below: 


Tonnages of Cargo 1954 1955 
Harbour Harbour 
Tons Tons 
Imports— 
General Cargo (including 
Military) .. a o 1,033,356 1,205,570 
Coal = rn eo 23,081 26,045 
Bulk Oil... oh a 814,050 913,927 
_— 1,870,487 — 2,145,542 
Exports— 
General Cargo (includin 
Military) aa se 792,760 866,348 
Bunker Coal as ee 742 605 
Bunker and Bulk Oil... 130,191 110,499 
—— 923,693 ——_ 977,452 
Transhipment (inward and 
outward) 23 i 22,824 23,524 
Total Cargo dealt with: .. 2,817,004 3,146,518 
Number of ships entered 
port oe iu ne 1,051 1,032 
Net registered tonnage re 3,464,590 3,694,629 
Passengers embarked and 
disembarked ms on 83,329 78,413 


Imports showed an increase of some 275,000 tons, although general 
imports were still subject to the phasing scheme which operated 
throughout the year to regulate the tonnage of cargo in accordance 
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with port capacity. Export tonnage was 54,000 greater than the pre- 
vious year. The main commodities which showed increases were maize, 
coffee, tea, sisal, soda and wattle. The larger tonnage dealt with was 
mainly due to intensive use of lighters, particularly for imports. The 
basic phased tonnage for imports rose from 35,000 tons monthly, in the 
first half of the year, to approximately 51,000 tons per month during 
the latter half of the year. 


In June one of the two berths, which were under construction 
prior to collapse of piling in December, 1954, was brought into use. 
Two further sheds were finished at the back of the port and a transit 
shed was built on the new Lighterage Wharf. Other facilities com- 
pleted included the Queen’s Warehouse and a new public office block. 
Plans are being prepared for the reconstruction of Berth No. 10 and 
a scheme for the provision of deep-water berths at Kipevu was sanc- 
tioned and site investigations completed. Construction work on the 
Kipevu causeway linking the port with Changamwe on the mainland is 
well advanced, 


Railways 

The tonnage of traffic moved over the Kenya/ Uganda section and 
Tanga line during 1955 amounted to 4,640,000. Rail clearances from 
Mcmbasa Island amounted to 1,400,000 tons, as against 1,250,009 in 
1954. This increased offtake was made possible by the arrival and 
putting into service of large numbers of locomotives and rolling stock. 
The most important of these were 30 “59” class Beyer-Garratt loco- 
motives which started work on the Mombasa-Nairobi section during 
the year. This type of locomotive is capable of hauling practically a 
double load. 


Between Mombasa and Nairobi 63 miles of track were re-laid with 
heavier material and re-laying was also undertaken over long sections 
of the Kisumu branch and between Eldoret and Tororo. The 
strengthening of the Mau viaducts on the Kisumu line was completed 
during the year, thus enabling heavier locomotives to use this line. 


Passenger traffic showed an increase due, in part, to the easing of 
the Emergency situation and the total number carried on the Kenya/ 
Uganda section and Tanga line was 4,100,000 in 1955 compared with 
3,800,000 in 1954, 


Inland Waterways 


Goods traffic carried on Lake Victoria during 1955 was 232,000 
tons compared with 197,000 tons in 1954. Passenger traffic was heavier 
and journeys numbered 586,000 in 1955 compared with 480,000 in 
the previous year, 


A new lighter and a cattle/cargo carrier were put into service on 
Lake Victoria during the year. Two lighters were converted into 
powered craft. 
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Roaps 
The Road Fund is administered by the Road Authority set up 
under Ordinance 64 of 1950. 


Revenue and expenditure figures for the period Ist July, 1954 to 
30th June, 1955, with 1953 figures for comparison are given below: 


1954 [55 1953 
£ £ 

(1) Recurrent— 

Revenue ou a8 1,071,905 925,296 

Expenditure at Sy 1,097,505 893,901 
(2) Non-recurrent— 

Revenue os 24 766,719 840,301 

Expenditure ae sas 828,916 674,231 


(3) Statutory Revenue to the Road Fund included in the above- 
mentioned figures was— 


1954/55 1953 

£ £ 
Vehicle Taxes .. ee 451,210 382,227 
Petrol Consumption Tax 434,194 372,206 
Driving Licences de 32,607 13,604 
Total: a £918,011 £768,037 


The steady increase in traffic on the Colony’s roads is indicated 
by the increase of £149,974 in Statutory Revenue between the !12-month 
periods January/December, 1953 and July 1954/June, 1955. It is 
annually becoming more apparent that gravel (murram) or earth roads 
(which constitute 98 per cent of the roads in the Colony) cannot stand 
up to the growing density of traffic and the heavy transport vehicles 
which are steadily increasing in numbers. This is causing the Road 
Authority considerable concern. 


Of the 22,072 miles of road which have to be maintained out of 
grants from the Road Fund, only 354 miles are bitumen surfaced, and 
with the capital funds available to the Road Authority progress in 
bitumenization is slow. 


Steady progress continued in the improvement of local authority 
road organizations and particularly those of African District Councils. 
The latter were assisted by the setting up of a mobile training school 
for African road supervisors and plant operators, towards the cost of 
which a contribution was made by the American Foreign Operations 
Administration. 
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Construction of the new alignment of the interterritorial Kenya/ 
Uganda road alignment between Eldoret and Tororo was almost 
finished. 


Latest revised figures for road mileages in the Colony (excluding 
municipal roads and streets) are primary roads 3,910 (including N.F-.P. 
1,076 miles) of which 328 are bitumen surfaced; secondary roads 
4,203, of which 26 miles are bitumen surfaced; minor and administra- 
tive roads 13,959 (including N.F.P. 5,400 miles), Total mileage 22,072 
(including Northern Frontier Province 6,476). 


AIR TRANSPORT 


Kenya was served by the following airlines during 1955: 
(a) Scheduled Trunk Route Services 


B.O.A.C.—London - Rome - Cairo - Khartoum - Entebbe and/or 
Nairobi (standard service). 


London - Rome - Cairo - Khartoum - Entebbe (optional) 
- Nairobi (tourist service), 


London - Rome - Cairo - Khartoum - Entebbe - Dar es 
Salaam (tourist service). 


London - Rome - Cairo (optional) - Khartoum - Nairobi 
Livingstone - Johannesburg (tourist service), 


London - Rome - Cairo (optional) - Khartoum - Nairobi 
Livingstone - Johannesburg (standard service). 


S.A.A.—Johannesburg - Livingstone (optional) - Lusaka (optional) 
- Nairobi - Khartoum - Cairo - Athens - Rome - Frankfurt 
(optional) - Paris (optional) - London. 


Johannesburg - Nairobi - Cairo - Rome - London (standard 
service). 


Air France.—Paris - Rome - Cairo - Khartoum (technical stop) 
- Nairobi - Tananarive, 


Paris - Rome - Cairo - Khartoum (optional) - Entebbe - 
Tananarive. 


Air India.—Bombay - Karachi (optional) - Aden - Nairobi. 


Air Work.—Nairobi - Entebbe - Juba - Khartoum - Wadi Halfa - 
Luxor and/or Mersa Matruh or El Adem and/or Benina - Malta 
- Nice - Blackbush (safari service), 


Hunting Clan.—Nairobi - Entebbe - Juba - Khartoum - Wadi Halfa 
or Mersa Matruh and/or Luxor - El Adem and/or Benina - Malta 
- Nice - L A P (safari service). 
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Scandinavian Air System.—Points in Sweden - Copenhagen - Ham- 
burgh or Amsterdam - Frankfurt - Zurich - Rome - Athens - 
Lydda or Cairo - Khartoum - Nairobi - Durban or Johannesburg. 


EI Al (Israel Air Lines)—Lydda - Nairobi - Johannesburg - Tel Aviv. 


(b) Regional Scheduled Services 
Aden Airways.—Aden - Hargeisha - Mogadishu - Nairobi. 


E.A.A.C.—Nairobi - Mombasa - Dar es Salaam - Lindi - Mozambique 
- Quelimane (technical stop) - Beira (optional) - Lourenco 
Marques - Durban. 


Nairobi - Dar es Salaam - Blantyre - Salisbury - Durban. 


Nairobi - Tabora (optional) - Abercorn - Lusaka - Salisbury 
(as from 3rd December, 1955). 


C.A.A.—Salisbury - Lusaka - Ndola - Tabora - Nairobi. 
Salisbury - Blantyre - Dar es Salaam - Nairobi. 


Blantyre - Zomba - Lilongwe - Kasung - Mzimba -Mzuza - 
Karinga - Mbeya. 


Ethiopian Air Lines.—Addis Ababa - Nairobi. 


Sabena.—Bukavu - Usumbura - Entebbe - Nairobi. 


Albertville - Tabora - Dar es Salaam. 


(c) Internal Scheduled Services 


E.A.A.C.—East African Airways Corporation operates an extensive 
network of internal scheduled services connecting most of the 
major centres in the East African Territories at frequencies in 
accordance with the demand. 


Caspar Air Charters.—Operates the scheduled route Entebbe - Jinja 
(optional) - Tororo (optional) - Kisumu - Macalder’s Mine - 
Kiabakari (by request of Macalder’s Mine only) - Musoma - 
Mwanza - Geita - Bukoba - Entebbe. 


AERODROMES 


Fifty-three aerodromes and landing grounds were in use during 
1955. 


Work on the new Nairobi Airport continues and at the present 
rate of progress the main runway should be completed by the middle 
of 1957. The new Nairobi Airport—when completed—should be one of 
the finest in Africa. 
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The scale of fire and crash services at all Government and licensed 
aerodromes is under review in the light of the recent recommenda- 
tions made by the Colonial Office. 


Aerodromes in Kenya in 1955 were: 


| 
NAME | Elevation [Di Dimensions Class 
| feet feet 

1. Amboseli .. - see | 3,500 | 4,500 P 
2. Banya of aie 1,240 3,000 GM 
3. Buna | 2,500 | 3,000 GM 
4. Derkali 3,000 2,700 GM 
5. Eldoret | 7,000 | 4,500 | G 
6. Elwark 1,300 2,700 GM 
7. Fort Ternan : 4,700 4,800 P 

8. Garissa a 400 | 3,000 G 
9. Hogitcho (Marsabit) 3,000 4,500 G 
10. Ileret 1,700 5,280 G 
11. Isiolo 3,350 3,300 G 
12. Kagio 4,000 3,000 E 
13. Kericho : 6,300 3,000 G 
14. Maralal 5,900 3,600 G 
15. Kisumu 3,780 6,000 G 
16. Kitale 6,250 5,400 °° G 
17. Kitui : - Ld 3,790 2,700 = GM 
18. Loitokitok — ee bes 4,500 3,000 | GM 
19. Lamu sa ys 30% 25 2,700 GM 
20. Lodwar ~~ de eget 1,700 3,600 | G 
21. Lokitaung .. a peltt 1,800 3,000 i G 
22. Narok mn des ae 6,250 2,700 GM 
23. Macalder .. : aa 4,000 3,500 LP 
24. Mackinnon Road . pel 1,175 4,500 |; G 
25. Magadi os “3 ie 2,176 5,700 P 
26. Makindu.. te ed 3,278 3,000 GM 
27. Manda Island Pe wel 20 2,250 |; E 
28. Malindi .. a erat 50 3,000 P 
29. Mandera_ .. ols ie 1,200 3,900 G 
30. Mweiga_.... Lh ved 6,500 3,000 EP 
31. Marsabit .. we oe 4,200 3,600 G 
32. Mombasa .. bea ats 186 6,000 GC 
33. Moyale - 7 Ae 2,750 3,900 G 
34. Mtito Andei i Seed 2,430 4,500 G 
35. Muddo Gashi a 600 3,750 GM 
36. Murka Hill sn. ae 3,500 4,800 LP 
37. Mwtate ie fe 2,500 3,300 LP 
38. Nairobi (Eastleigh) | sa 5,371 7,980 RAF. C 
39. Nairobi West “4 bs 5,525 4,800 GC 
40. Nakuru A ee a 6,200 5,700 G 
41. Nanyuki .. be 251 6,140 4,500 G 
42. Narok wh te ae 6,070 6,000 G 
43. Nginyang .. 8 = 2,750 3,000 GM 
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NAME Elevation | Dimensions | Class 
feet feet 
44, Njoro ise La ayy 7,100 4,800 P 
45. North Horr a cai 1,400 6,000 G 
46. Nyeri oe, or = 5,830 3,900 G 
47, Rumuruti .. ..  .. 6,000 4,500 = GS 
48. Subukia ... ae wan 6,450 | 3,900 LP 
49. Taveta ve an we 2,500 3,900 § G 
50. Thomson’s Falls .. en 7,400 5,100 G 
51. Todenyang ie shel 1,200 | 4,500 | G 
52. Voi .. we ae coe 1,700 3,750 G 
53. Wajir ss Sw. «000 4500 | G 
i i 


G: = Government, —_ Licensed, Piss Private, M.= Minor, 
E.=Emergency, C.=Customs, R.A.F.=Royal Air Force. 


East AFRICAN AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Expansion continued throughout the Corporation’s services, as 
will be seen from the following figures: 


1954 | 1955 ncrease 
| 
) | : 
Passengers .. .. | 93,429 98,698 | 5 % approx, 
Mail .. se sel 283 tons 357 tons 37 % approx. 
Freight ae .. | 2,091 tons 2,591 tons 25 % approx. 


The Jeddah Pilgrimage needed an increase of seven flights, making 
21 in all, over 14 flights in the previous year. 


ACCIDENTS 


There were seven notifiable flying accidents in Kenya, one of 
which was sustained by an aircraft making an operational flight con- 
nected with the Emergency. Casualties were three killed and two 
injured, 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND POSTAL SERVICES 

The East African Posts and Telecommunications Administration is 
controlled by a headquarters staff in Nairobi under the Postmaster 
General who is an ex officio Member of the Central Legislative 
Assembly. Particular responsibility for the services in Kenya rests with 
the Regional Director, whose headquarters is also in Nairobi. 


Staff 


During 1955 the staff position eased slightly, but was still not 
good, as the overall strength was below that needed to meet the Admin- 
istration’s requirements. The deficiency was more acute in the higher 
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technical grades than elsewhere, and was aggravated by the needs of 
the Administration’s programme of expansion. 


During the year 189 new entrants received their initial training at 
the Administration’s residential school near Nairobi, and a further 64 
officers already in service were selected for advanced training. Of the 
total figures 98 per cent were African officers, 1 per cent Asian and 
| per cent European. 


Postal Services 


At the end of the year there were 203 Post Offices in operation in 
Kenya. This represents an increase of 15 over the corresponding 1954 
figures, and includes those opened with the object of providing service 
in the predominantly African areas of Makadara and Ziwani (Nairobi 
Locations), and in the new village areas at Kianyaga, Mukuruweini, 
Thururu Market, Giakanja, Gatitu Market and Siakago. The number 
of private boxes installed at Post Offices increased by 1,975 to a total 
of 18,817. 


It is estimated that the number of letters, postcards and printed 
papers handled in Kenya rose from 63,971,000 in 1954 to 72,525,000 in 
1955, an increase of 13 per cent; and that the number of parcels 
handled rose from 863,500 to 1,009,600, an increase of 17 per cent. 


The insurance system was extended to apply to air parcels posted 
in the internal service, and to air letters and air parcels exchanged. with 
Zanzibar, 


New postage stamps of denominations of 65 cents and Sh. 1/30 
were placed on sale on Ist December, 1955. 


Telegraph Service 


The number of inland telegrams handled in Kenya fell by approxi- 
mately 7.7 per cent to an estimated figure of 833,800. The reason for 
the continued fall is no doubt due to the increased numbers of tele- 
phone subscribers and trunk circuits, together with the effect of the 
rises in telegraph rates which became effective towards the end of 1954. 
The popularity of the phonogram service has been maintained. 


The number of foreign telegrams handled rose by 4.2 per cent to 
an estimated figure of 528,700. 

The demand for private teleprinter circuits was maintained and 
nine new circuits were provided. 
Telephone Service 

The number of telephone subscribers rose by 17 per cent to 15,151 
and the number of telephones in use rose by 11 per cent to 27,141. 
Despite the increase in the number of subscribers, the number of appli- 
cants awaiting service at 31st December, 1955 was 5,314. 


Additional trunk lines were provided on several of the main routes 
and the number of trunk calls connected during the year rose by 19 per 
cent to 2,274,550—the number of local calls made during the year 
being 23,766,573. 
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The magneto exchange at Nakuru was replaced by automatic 
equipment with capacity for 1,000 lines and with eight trunk positions. 
The magneto exchange at Molo was replaced by a central battery ex- 
change with capacity for 160 lines. This is the third exchange of this 
type to be installed in Kenya. An experimental type of equipment 
known as a “party line exchange” was used to open a new exchange 
at Tigoni and has so far proved successful. Several exchanges were 
enlarged during the year. The capacity of the group of exchanges serv- 
ing Nairobi City was raised to 9,870; and by 3lst December, 1955, 
6,900 subscribers were connected. Among the P.A.B.X.’s installed 
during the year were 100-line exchanges for the Treasury and for the 
Shell Company of East Africa Ltd. The 100-line exchange serving 
the Chief Mechanical Engineer’s Branch of East African Railways and 
Harbours Administration was enlarged to 150 lines. 


Remittance Services 


139,443 money orders valued at £1,090,457 were issued in Kenya, 
representing increases of 94 per cent and 11 per cent respectively. The 
number of money orders paid rose to 111,455 valued at £712,145, 
increases of 9 per cent and 10 per cent respectively. 


Postal orders issued totalled 402,368 (an increase of 22 per cent) 
valued at £392,871, an increase of 19 per cent. Postal orders paid 
numbered 157,592 (an increase of 74 per cent) valued at £138,283, an 
increase of 11 per cent. 


Savings Bank 


The Savings Bank is managed by the Postmaster General on 
behalf of the Kenya Government. During 1955 the Savings Bank con- 
tinued to expand, the total number of current accounts increasing by 
12 per cent to 216,541. The total value of deposits made in 1955 was 
£3,873,864, an increase of 23 per cent, while the value of withdrawals 
rose to £3,162,736, an increase of 12 per cent. At the end of the year 
the total amount in deposit (including estimated interest) was 
£10,314,090. 


CHAPTER 12: GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SERVICES 


At the end of the year the Department in its present form was 
two years old. Early difficulties of training and organizing a staff 
which was largely recruited under Emergency conditions have been 
overcome and the pattern clearly set for the type of Information 
Services needed by Kenya. in the years to come. 


The function of the Department may be defined as follows: 
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(a) Internally 


(i) To ensure that the people of Kenya of all races are kept fully 
informed of Government's plans, policies and achievements. 


(ii) To give such help in the implementation of Government's 
plans as can be afforded by publicity methods available to 
the Department. 


(b) Externally 


(i) To build up well-informed public opinion in other countries 
on Kenya affairs and to present Government's plans, policies 
and achievements in such a way as to gain support for them 
and for British Colonial policy generally. 


(ii) To give such help as is appropriate to official bodies which 
are concerned with specific publicity projects outside the 
Colony. 


To assess in concrete terms the results achieved is impossible since 
there is no measuring rod for the factors which influence public 
opinion. There is, however, no doubt that overseas, particularly in the 
United Kingdom, there is a greater appreciation of Kenya's problems 
and achievements than perhaps has ever before been apparent, and 
internally there has been a steadily increasing volume of material 
available to the newspaper reader putting before him Government’s 
policies and plans and the steps taken to implement them. As far as 
the African is concerned, if the popularity of its films, broadcasts and 
publications is any indication, there is no doubt of the influence 
exerted by the Department. 


To carry out this task the Department has a central organization 
in Nairobi and Provincial Offices, providing an extension of the 
services supplied by the Headquarters, including the production of 
local material, the supply of provincial news, the distribution of 
information material and the provision of technical facilities in the 
field. Administratively the Department is divided into the following 
sections: 


Administrative and General. Photographic. 
Press. Broadcasting. 
African Section. Publications. 
Films. Provincial Offices. 


Press Section 


The Press Office issued 1,554 news stories on Government policy, 
activities and achievements, 117 feature articles with photographs and 
24 featurettes. Many of the features were specially prepared for over- 
seas publicity. 


Facilities and information were provided by the Press Office for 
a large number of visiting journalists, authors, radio reporters, tele- 
vision teams, university lecturers and research students. 
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The cyclostyled digest of news entitled Kenya Calling, which had 
been produced weekly, was discontinued and was replaced by a 
monthly illustrated publication, with the same title, for distribution 
overseas and with the object of keeping recipients informed on Kenya 
affairs. Publication was also started of a monthly Students’ Newsletter 
primarily intended for Kenya students overseas. 


The African Assistant Press Officer extended his liaison with 
African editors, who were supplied with a service of African Press 
Handouts of special interest to their readers. 


African Section 


Much of the time of this section was devoted to planning work in 
the troubled areas, particularly in respect of the surrender campaigns, 
and to the preparation of special material for use in those areas in the 
Department’s newspapers and broadcasts, by mobile information vans 
working in the field, by sky-shouting aircraft and in the form of 
posters and pamphlets distributed widely in the reserves, farming 
areas and forests. Other than the normal publications of the Depart- 
ment some 17,000,000 leaflets and posters were produced as part of 
this propaganda drive against the Mau Mau. 


The section also maintained close contact with the rehabilitation 
organization and supplied them with newspapers for use in camps 
and material for their own internal broadcasts and newsheets. 


Film Section 


The library of 16 mm. films now has 525 sound and 601 silent 
titles. The library is used by the Department’s own cinema vans and 
by over 250 outside members who show films to Africans for welfare 
and instructional purposes. The library also distributes British news 
to commercial cinemas in Kenya. Demands on the library are steadily 
rising and an average of 1,000 films are sent out each month. Two 
hundred and twenty-three new films were added to the library in 1955. 
about 750,000 Africans saw the Department's films in the year. 


The main overseas outlet for film material is provided by newsreel 
and television companies. Some 13,000 feet of 35 mm. film were shot 
for this purpose covering 28 stories, of which 15 were used by one or 
more of the companies. In addition, a number of stories shot on 
16 mm. were used by B.B.C. television. A film on Mau Mau made 
on behalf of the Department by a commercial organization was widely 
distributed through trade channels. 


Photographic Section 
Three thousand six hundred and sixty-one new negatives were 
added to the library and 44,305 prints produced. 


In addition, exhibition prints were mounted for various trade and 
agricultural shows and for window displays. 
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The photographic library, which now contains some 25,000 prints, 
was widely used by journalists, authors and lecturers and by Govern- 
ment departments for exhibition material and illustrations for reports. 


Broadcasting Section 


At the end of the year the Department was broadcasting pro- 
grammes totalling 100 hours a week. 


The most interesting feature of the period has been the clear 
indication that African listeners are no longer content with radio 
material which merely fills air time. They have become increasingly 
critical in their selection of programmes and throughout have shown 
that they wish to help, by constructive suggestions, what they regard 
as their own radio station. 


Two African officers of the Department visited Britain on a 
B.B.C. study course during the early months of the year. 


To enhance its broadcasting services the Department has formed 
an entertainment team consisting of bandsmen and variety artistes. 
Apart from providing variety shows for broadcasting, the team 
toured the reserves, farms and prison camps. 


In addition to the national service from Nairobi, the Department 
has two regional stations—Mount Kenya Radio at Nyeri and Sauti 
ya Mvita at Mombasa. Nyeri is on the air 39 hours a week and 
Mombasa 15 hours. 


Plans are in hand for extending the technical and programme 
facilities of the Mombasa region and for establishing a regional service 
at Kisumu to take over and increase broadcasts in Nyanza languages 
at present transmitted from Nairobi. 


Publications Section 


The section produced some 33,500,000 copies of various publica- 
tions. Of these, about half were regular newspapers and magazines 
and half leaflets, posters and booklets produced to deal with specific 
problems. 


The outstanding success of the year in the field of regular 
publications were certainly the Kikuyu magazine, Agikuyu. The 
response to this paper has been remarkable. Contributions and letters 
of appreciation are becoming increasingly numerous. 


A new weekly paper was started specifically for Kamba working 
in urban and settled areas. Its annual circulation amounted to over 
500,000 copies. Another interesting innovation was the first newspaper 
to be printed in Masai language, Ilomon le Maasai. This began in 
January with a first edition of 400 copies and, catering for a tribe 
by no means distinguished for its interest in reading, increased its 
monthly circulation to 700 copies and has gained readers amongst the 
Samburu. 
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Fourteen other regular publications were produced by the section 
to carry articles, pictures and stories of national interest and to cover 
such specialized subjects as broadcasting, women’s clubs and sport. 
Over 400 separate editions of papers in this group were published 
totalling some 17,000,000 copies. 


To supplement these centrally produced papers the Department is 
responsible for a group of 16 district newsheets with a combined cir- 
culation of 1,500,000 copies. 


Provincial Offices 


The Department has six provincial offices in Mombasa, 
Machakos, Nyeri, Nakuru, Eldoret and Kisumu. 


Cinema and information vans, broadcasts, booklets and posters 
have been used in support of campaigns for extended and better 
growing of cotton at the Coast and in Nyanza, for measures against 
locusts, for control of grazing, for better animal husbandry, for the 
early notification of tuberculosis, to explain methods at locational 
advisory council elections, to encourage parents in the less advanced 
areas to send their children to school, to support adult literacy cam- 
paigns, to promote the Machakos African District Council’s sisal 
project, to foster tree planting, for improved agriculture, and to 
discredit witchcraft, amongst many others. 


The Department has nine cinema vans and 14 information vans. 
These latter are equipped for public address, the playing of record- 
ings and the showing of silent films. In addition to their more obvious 
functions, the vans are used for the distribution of the Department’s 
publications and to bring the services into closer contact with the 
people. 


The Provincial Offices in Machakos, Nakuru, Eldoret and 
Kisumu, where there are no regional broadcasting stations, are 
equipped with recording studios and mobile recording facilities and 
are responsible for the production of programmes for transmission on 
the national service from Nairobi. These locally recorded programmes 
have proved a most popular feature, enabling artistes and speakers to 
feel that they are not debarred from contributing to the service and 
providing local news and comment which could be obtained in no 
other way. 


In addition to contributing to the Department's central publica- 
tions Provincial Officers produce booklets, leaflets and posters on 
purely local problems and play a large part in the production of 
district newsheets. During the year 20 booklets, leaflets and posters, 
other than those on Emergency subjects, were produced in this way, 
totalling some 60,000 copies. 
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PRESS 
A number of new publications appeared during 1955, including 
the Africa Samarchar, The Observer and The Globe. 


The Laikipia Advertiser and Bondeni both ceased publication 
during the year. 


PRINCIPAL NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


Daily 
East African Standard. 
Mombasa Times. 
Daily Chronicle. 
Kenya Daily Mail (English and Gujerati). 


Weekly 
Kenya Weekly News. 
Sunday Post. 
Colonial Times. 
Baraza (Swahili). 
Jicho (Swahili). 
Ramogi (Luo). 
Tazaina (Swahili). 
Thome (Kikamba). 
Omwoyo Kwomuluyia (Luluhya). 
Negao (Swahili). 
Kihoto (Gikuyu). 
The Globe (English and Konkani). 
The Observer (English and Gujerati). 
Africa Samachar (Gujerati). 


Quarterly 
East African Trade and Industry. 
Kenya To-day. 
Grocer. 


BROADCASTING 


European programmes are broadcast from two stations that are 
owned and operated by Cable and Wireless Ltd. and the Forces 
Broadcasting Station. Asian broadcasts are also put out by Cable and 
Wireless Ltd. 


The Department of Information is responsible for broadcasts to 
Africans, hiring transmitters from Cable and Wireless in Nairobi and 
Mombasa, and having its own transmitting station in Nyeri. 


Licence fees remained at Sh. 30 per annum for Asians and 
Europeans and Sh. 5 for Africans unable to meet the full fees. There 
were 22,723 licences at the end of 1955, an increase of 4,323 in the 
year. 
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FILMS 


Commercial cinemas exist in most of the larger centres and dur- 
ing the year one new cinema was opened in Kitale. 


Films shot in whole or in part in Kenya for theatrical showing 
included Warwick Film Productions Odongo and Safari, Phoenix 
Productions The Hunted, Dudley Film Corporation Assignment Africa 
and Hemisphere Films Beyond Mombasa. In addition, during the year 
a number of television units shot material in the Colony for showing 
both in the United Kingdom and the United States of America. 


CHAPTER 13: LOCAL FORCES 


The local forces which are wholly or partly raised in Kenya 
consist of: 

1st (Independent) East Africa Reconnaissance Squadron. 

156th Heavy Anti-Aircraft Battery. (Disbanded Ist November, 

1955.) 

The East Africa Corps of Signals. 

3rd, Sth, 7th and 23rd Battalions of the King’s African Rifles. 

The Kenya Regiment (TF). 

The East Africa Army Service Corps. 

The East Africa Army Medical Corps. 

The East Africa Army Ordnance Corps. 

The East Africa Electrical and Mechanical Engineers. 

The East Africa Pioneer Corps. 


{st (Independent) East Africa Reconnaissance Squadron 


This unit of the East Africa Armoured Corps, based on Nanyuki 
and organized to operate in five independent troops, has served 
throughout the Emergency, patrolling widely throughout the opera- 
tional area. In addition, during the mutiny in the Southern Sudan 
in August and September, the Squadron was deployed in support of 
the Police on the Kenya-Sudan Frontier, with H.Q. at Lodwar. 


156th Heavy Anti-Aircraft Battery 


During 1955, the Battery continued to carry out its two-fold 
task of manning and firing its 3.7-in. anti-aircraft guns in a ground 
role and at the same time operating as infantry with either a mobile 
column or with foot patrols. Disbandment started on Ist November. 
1955, and the Battery is no longer part of the East African Forces. 
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Last Africa Corps of Signals 


This consists of the Command Signal Squadron, and a Signal 
Trcop with 70th (East Africa) Infantry Brigade. 
The Kine's African Rifles 

The King’s African Rifles, of whom Her Majesty the Queen is 
Colonel-in-Chief, have a proud history of service. Formed in 1902 
from the old East African Rifles and the Central African Rifles, they 
saw service in the Ashanti War in West Africa, in the First World 
War in German East Africa and in the Second World War in Somali- 
land, Ethiopia, Madagascar and Burma. Since the last war they have 
served in operations in Malaya and Kenya. 


Officers and a cadre of warrant officers and senior N.C.O.’s are 
seconded from British regiments: during the Emergency members 
of the Kenya Regiment have also been attached. African recruits 
are drawn from the martial tribes of East Africa; in the case of the 
Kenya battalions, the proportion is roughly one-third Akamba, one- 
third Northern Province tribes and one-third Nyanza and Rift Valley 
Provinces, of which a high proportion are Nandi. The Kenya bat- 
talions are the 3rd, 5th, 7th and 23rd, all of which have been engaged 
throughout 1955 on operations against terrorists throughout the 
Emergency area. During the latter half of the year, these battalions 
have been active mainly in the forests of the Aberdares and Mount 
Kenya. 


On 7th July. 1955, new colours were presented to the 3rd, Sth 
and 7th Battalions by H.E. the Governor of Kenya on behalf of 
H.M. the Queen, at a ceremony at Mitchel Park, Nairobi. 


The Depot, King’s African Rifles, has continued its functions 
of training recruits and of providing certain specialist training for 
those already serving in battalions. 


The Kenya Regiment (TF) 

The Regiment was formed late in 1937, under the command of 
the present Honorary Colonel of the Regiment, Colonel A. Dunstan 
Adams, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., with a permanent staff drawn from the 
Brigade of Guards. The first camp was held in March, 1938, 
the second in August, 1939, and on the 26th of that month the 
Regiment was mobilized for active service. From the outset of the 
war, when the reconnaissance platoon of the Regiment formed the 
nucleus of the East Africa Reconnaissance Squadron with the task 
of harassing the enemy in the northern part of Kenya, the Regiment 
fulfilled its role as an officers’ training unit. Of the 3,000 men enlisted, 
1,500 were commissioned by the time it was decided to discontinue 
the Ist Battalion in service. 

After several months’ service in the Kikuyu Reserve at the begin- 


ning of 1955, the operational company of the Regiment moved to 
Narok where six months were spent in operations against gangs who 
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had moved down into Masai. After a short time on the Kinangop, 
the company next moved to the northern slopes of the Aberdares with 
H.Q. at Ndaragwa, where it remained until the end of the year. 


The Regiment continues to provide District Officers for the 
Kikuyu Guard and Field Intelligence Officers as well as meeting 
other important Emergency manpower needs. 


The permanent staff of the Regiment is now found by the 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps and the Rifle Brigade. 


The Administrative Services 


The various corps which form the administrative services of the 
East African forces came into being during the 1939-45 war. They 
have continued to be fully employed in providing the administrative 
backing to the fighting troops during the Emergency. 

The East African Pioneer Corps 

This corps was raised in 1951 to provide much-needed labour in 
the Canal Zone of Egypt after the abrogation of the Treaty by Egypt 
in October, 1951. Up to 10,000 Kenya Pioneers have been so 


employed: by early 1956, their task being completed, it is expected 
that all will have been discharged and returned to their homes. 


Royat East AFRICAN Navy 


During 1955 the Royal East African Navy has continued to show 
progress in all fields and new ground has been covered in both 
employment and training of the Navy. 


Continuing to fulfil its part in the Emergency, the Navy has 
transported in H.M.E.A.S. Rosalind a large number of prisoners for 
the Prisons Department to and from Lamu. 


During the annual visit of the Duke of York School Sea Cadet 
Corps the cadets were housed in the European barracks and a 
programme was arranged for their training and instruction, including 
sea training in H.M.E.A.S. Mvita. In addition the cadets were trained 
in boat sailing, boat pulling, seamanship and rifle shooting. This annual 
training of the cadets continues to be increasingly popular. 


The annual regatta for “Trafalgar Day Cup™ was held for the 
second year when pulling and sailing races by ratings of the Royal 
East African Navy were carried out. The regatta was spread over 
the period of four days during November. Various events, including 
that of sailing whalers without a rudder. were keenly contested and 
showed a high standard of team work and seamanship. From the 
enthusiasm shown it is evident that this regatta is one of the most 
popular events of the year, both from a sporting point of view and 
for the encouragement of progress in sailing and general boat work. 
The cup was presented by the Naval Officers Association of Nairobi. 
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During the year visits have been made to Mombasa by other 
warships including H.M.S. Dalrymple, H.M.S. Gambia, H.M.S. 
Loch Killisport, H.M.C.S. Quebec, U.S.S. Valcour, U.S.S. Duxbury 
Bay, French ships Jusmin and Gazelle, and H.M. Netherland ship 
Holland. 


The visit of H.M.S. Gambia wearing the flag of the Commander- 
in-Chief, East Indies, Vice-Admiral C. F. W. Norris, C.B., D.S.O., 
was the occasion for the annual inspection of the Royal East African 
Navy, and sea exercises were also carried out by H.M.E.A.S. Rosalind 
in company with the Flagship. The Commander-in-Chief inspected 
the naval base and H.M.E.A.S. Rosalind, and a full programme of 
recreation, sports and sailing was enjoyed during the 14 days’ visit 
of the Flagship. 


Training of African ratings has been continued along established 
lines, but during the past 18 months more emphasis has been placed 
on sea training of all ratings. Additional personnel have been sent 
to sea from time to time in H.M.E.A.S. Rosalind and Mvita in order 
to bring them up to the required standards. 


Regular gunnery training is carried out in H.M.E.A.S. Rosalind, 
and training is given to assault groups in the use of automatic and 
other precision weapons. A .22 rifle range has been built by the 
R.E.A.N. in the precincts of the Naval Base where practice is carried 
out. Practice in weapons of a larger calibre is carried out at Nyali, 
and representatives of the R.E.A.N. have competed in local shooting 
matches with personnel of the Army, Kenya Police, and visiting 
warships. 


A radio training room has been established and four new W/T 
receivers have been installed. Two receivers B.34 have already been 
added to the equipment. Diagrams for both visual and radio com- 
munications have been produced and installed in the lecture rooms 
for training purposes. 


CHAPTER 14: GENERAL 


CORYNDON MEMORIAL MUSEUM 


There was an increase in the number of visitors to the Museum. 
Activities in the exhibition halls were directed to the reorganization of 
the Mammal Hall. The special habitat groups of lion, of the western 
forest dwellers—gorilla, okapi, chimpanzee—and of the white rhino 
were all completed and became a great attraction to the public. Work 
on the Livingstone’s eland habitat group had also nearly been com- 
pleted by the end of the year. 
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In the bird gallery, too, there were great developments: by the 
end of the year, the number of new exhibit cases open to the public 
had reached 14, while many more were in preparation. 


More flower paintings were placed on view in the Botany Hall and 
the work of panelling the wall with samples of East African timbers 
was continued. 


The Curator attended the Third Pan-African Congress on Pre- 
history held in Livingstone in July, as the representative of the Kenya 
Government and of the Museum. He was elected President of the 
Congress for the next three years. 


Earlier in the year he had continued his excavations at Olduvai 
Gorge, where he obtained many more valuable specimens of fossils and 
associated stone tools from Bed IJ. Amongst important finds in the 
field of Miocene palaeontology on Rusinga Island was the nearly com- 
plete hand of a Proconsul. 


The Museum Ornithologist made a number of collecting expedi- 
tions and obtained many specimens new to the collection as well as 
valuable material needed to complete the exhibit cases. 


Amongst scientific publications were the important ornithological 
papers: “Description of a New Species of Sylvietta from Italian 
Somaliland” and “A Revision of the African Sunbird, Cinnyris 
habessinicus’ and also publications on various species of insects by the 
Museum Entomologist and other specialists. Five further reports deal- 
ing with the Miocene fossils from Rusinga and Mfwangano Islands 
were sent to Press and their publication is expected early next year. 


The improvement in the number of visitors may be appreciated 
by the following figures, which compare the totals for 1955 with those 
of the previous three years: 


| 
YEAR Adult Eitdpenna Adult Africans Children of 


and Asians, all Races 
1952... $y 16,572 | 64,126 60,176 
1953... 2 15,673 | 39,697 50,547 
1954... er 17,932 21,264 48,158 
1955... ee 21,587 36,816 50,430 


CULTURAL EVENTS 


The public took full advantage of the resources of the Kenya 
National Theatre in 1955, whose productions ranged over a wide field 
of theatrical art forms, As examples, Shakespeare was represented by 
The Comedy of Errors: popular shows were The Lady with a Lamp, 
The Winslow Boy, The Trial of Mary Dugan, and My Three Angels. 
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The standard achieved by the Nairobi Musical Society with their pro- 
duction of Chu Chin Chow weil merited the highly successful run, 
while audiences of all races filled the theatre and thoroughly appre- 
ciated African performers in the two all-African variety shows arranged 
by the African Broadcasting Service. 


The two Festivals in July—Music and Drama—attracted record 
entries. Well over 2.C00 performers took part in the Kenya Musical 
Festival with Speech and Dancing from as far afield as Kisii and 
Zanzibar. In the Drama Festival there were 22 entries, which included 
two from African groups and two Indian groups. Molo-Turi Amateur 
Dramatic Society were the winners with a performance of Morning 
Depurture, Amateur Dramatic Societies are now flourishing in almost 
every community in the Colony joined by the East Africa Theatre 
Guild in an organization which will be of considerable benefit to all. 
The assistance of the British Council in establishing the Guild has 
been invaluable. 


GAME 


During the first half of the year Game Rangers continued to assist 
the Security Forces. In the operational areas in the forests on Mount 
Kenya and the Aberdares, there is little doubt that wild life suffered 
severely. Narok. and for some considerable time Isiolo, continued 
closed to safari parties, for reasons of security. This state of affairs 
did not appear to deter visitors and film companies from coming to 
Kenya. Practically all the main hunting areas have been declared 
Controlled Areas under section 7 of the Wild Animals Protection 
Ordinance No. !8 of 1951. Parties proposing to visit these areas have 
to book ahead to reserve an area for their hunting activities, as the 
number of parties that may be admitted at any one time is limited. 


The main threats to wild life are two-fold. First, the ever spreading 
human race, and intensive development of the areas they occupy. In 
Kenya, the animals that are threatened most are the plains game 
animals. In Masailand and Samburu, these animals are being squeezed 
out by the ever increasing herds of cattle. This was especially 
noticeable in some parts of Kajiado District and on the El Barta Plains 
in Samburu District. In these areas a census of the animals was carried 
out and the results revealed how few wild animals survive in these 
plains. For instance, on the El Barta the number counted is less than 
2,000, where formerly the number may have been ten times more. 
The only areas where plains game animals survive in any quantity are 
the fly area of Narok, and the Nairobi National Park. In the forest 
areas wild life has suffered in operational areas on Mount Kenya and 
the Aberdares, but thanks to close co-operation from the staff of the 
Forest Department, its survival throughout the forest areas is assured 
for some time to come. It is satisfactory to note that wild animals had 
to be shot on control in any numbers in two areas only. A number 
of rhino, buffalo and elephant that emerged from the forests and the 
farms surrounding the Aberdares and Mount Kenya had to be shot. 
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In the Coast Province, especially in the Tana River and Kipini Dis- 
tricts, 237 elephants were shot. There is no cause for alarm. Elephant 
in these areas are very numerous; they dwell in impenetrable jungle 
and all bear very small ivory. Agricultural development is taking place 
on a large scale in these areas, and the elephant have little value from 
the sporting or aesthetic point of view. The control is being carried 
cut by skilled European hunters, and it is hoped that the elephant will 
meve back into the vast uninhabited hinterland. 


The other great menace to wild life is poaching by Africans, and 
the main area concerned is roughly the vast bush country that lies 
between Kitui and the coastal belt. It is not possible to get even an 
approximate estimate cof the numbers of elephant, rhino or antelope 
that fall victims to the poisoned arrows of the poacher. 


Bird shooting is increasing in popularity year by year. 977 bird 
licences were taken out in 1955. Organized shoots were held at Isiolo 
and some excellent bags made of guinea-fowl and yellow-necked 
francolin. But 1955 was a bad year for wild fowl not only at Naivasha 
but elsewhere. The Game Department is watching the situation closely 
and where necessary has imposed regulations to limit the open season. 
An experiment was carried out of introducing 5O adult Hungarian 
partridges from Holland. The birds were flown out by air and un- 
fortunately owing to faulty crating there were some casualties. How- 
ever, about 40 birds were released on a farm at Njoro. 


Royat NATIONAL PARKS 


The two Mountain National Parks, Mount Kenya National Park- 
and the Aberdare National Park, being within the main focus of 
Mau Mau activities, remained closed to the public throughout the year. 
The general reduction in Mau Muu atrocities and the successful efforts 
of the combined Forces indicated that it was not inopportune to open 
negotiations and to consider the reconstruction of “Treetops”, the 
famous tree house in the Aberdare National Park that was utterly 
destroyed by the Mau Mau in 1954. 


In spite of financial and other difficulties attributable to the Emer- 
gency, the number of visitors to the National Parks and Reserves 
increased during 1955, and overseas travellers soon learnt that they 
could travel through many of the game areas without encountering 
Mau Mau dangers or suffering from any real difficulties. Safari lodges 
in all areas were used to full capacity and certain developments to 
improve facilities at these centres were achieved during the year. 


Nairobi National Park attracted nearly 100,000 visitors varying 
from local residents to travellers who had come especially from far 
countries to see this unique miniature game sanctuary. The lions, as 
always, attracted the greatest attention, and there has been a slight 
increase in the number of lions generally resident in the National 
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Park, Regular visitors have been able to follow the lives of certain lion 
families and have watched with great interest and affection each new 
family of cubs as they wrestled with all the problems of a new world. 


One of the most unusual incidents for many years was reported 
by the Warden of the Nairobi National Park when he had to include 
two elephants seen within a few miles of the Park’s western boundary. 
Elephants are known to migrate to within 50 or 60 miles of the Park 
at certain seasons, but not since 1942 has there been any record of 
elephants being seen in the vicinity of the Ngong Hills. Where these 
two came from, how long they stayed, and where they went to, is 
unknown, but quite clearly they had journeyed far from their regular 
haunts. Cheetah have been seen frequently throughout the year, and 
the almost mythical rhinos still continue to live in the forest section 
of the Park. 


The Warden reports that in March three rangers patrolling on 
bicycles were ambushed by two lionesses in the Kingfisher Gorge. The 
lionesses had evidently seen the rangers approach and taken up a posi- 
tion behind an anthill as a deliberate ambush. As the rangers came by 
one lioness charged, and the rangers fell or hopped off their bicycles 
without the slightest delay. Two of them took to their heels, but the 
third ranger, Kipsoi arap Tesot, fell badly and, still entangled with his 
bicycle, was unable to get up. The Head Ranger, Kiprotich arap 
Marasin, saw what was happening, turned back and challenged the 
oncoming lionesses. This courageous and defiant attitude halted the 
lionesses only a few yards from the ranger on the ground, and gave 
him time to recover and get to his feet. The lionesses found this too 
much and gave way, albeit reluctantly. 


In the Tsavo National Park, Kenya’s main sanctuary for big game, 
two new safari lodges were opened in August. The Kitani Safari Lodge, 
33 miles from Mtito Andei in the western section of the Park, is not 
far from Mzima Springs, and serves an area of pleasant scenery and a 
good variety of game. The Aruba Safari Lodge, built on the same 
style, is 20 miles from Voi overlooking the Aruba dam, a large 
sheet of water in an otherwise dry area, which in seasons attracts great 
cencentrations of elephants. Each safari lodge is designed in a style 
which appears to be the most suitable to meet all sorts of requirements, 
and consists of separate cottages each served with private bathroom 
and kitchen, 


In the latter part of 1955 an underwater tank was installed at 
Mzima Springs following upon an idea promoted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Milotte, the world-famous photographers recording scenes for Walt 
Disney Studios. This tank is some 10 ft. long and 6 ft. wide with glass 
panels on three sides, so that visitors can, by sitting comfortably in the 
tank, watch the amazing display of aquatic life through the crystal- 
clear waters of Mzima. It is not unusual to see a crocodile glide past 
the window or to watch schools of fish as if suspended in a glow of 
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green light and glistening in the sunshine, always, of course, with a 
backstage impression of the hippo reclining, walking, playing, or 
blowing underwater. 


The volcanic feature known as Chimo in the western section of 
the Park of very recent origin, has been made accessible to visitors, 
and it is fascinating to examine this small volcano and see how the 
earth disgorged some of its molten interior and how the lava writhed 
and surged before coming to rest in a cascade of huge boulders. At the 
end of the lava flow is a small spring of water, where it is frequently 
possible to find elephants relishing the remarkably cold water that 
collects underneath the lava. 


Destruction by poachers still continues on a disastrous scale within 
and around the Tsavo National Park. Lack of staff and higher prices 
for ivory and rhino horn have been a great inducement for the 
poachers to increase their activities and to overrun the limited methods 
available designed to check poaching. A field force of rangers trained 
up by Warden Sheldrick of Tsavo National Park (East) has proved 
most effective. Drawn from northern hunting tribes, these men have 
shown their worth and a number of poachers have been arrested. 


Amboseli National Reserve remains unchallenged as the photo- 
grapher’s playground. A number of film companies selected this centre 
as their location both for production of main features and for tele- 
vision. Certain improvements in the design of the safari lodge at Ol 
Tukai were achieved during the year, but like the Tsavo National 
Park suffered disastrously from lack of rain. 


The fascination of Amboseli, especially Ol Tukai, is that one can 
never be sure what kind of wild animal may be seen round the next 
fringe of thorn trees. From elephants down to shrews, and a great 
selection of resident and migratory birds, means that a visitor may 
expect to see a surprising variety of interest on every possible occasion, 
even under many different conditions, 


One tragedy has to be reported from Amboseli in 1955, in that 
Gladys, the famous rhino carrying a horn longer than any known 
living rhino, by some misfortune, broke nearly a foot and a half off 
the end of her horn. Although a placid and friendly rhino, still known 
intimately to the staff and to some extent to a number of regular 
visitors, Gladys must now be downgraded to a position of second 
place, and give way to Gertie, who has always been known by the 
rangers as “No. 2”. Gertie similarly has an extraordinarily long horn, 
possibly not exceeding 4 ft. in length, and she can claim the added 
distinction of owning a calf born without any visible ears. Like the 
lions of the Nairobi National Park, Gladys, Gertie and other rhinos 
at Amboseli are probably as much photographed as any wild animal 
ever has been, and they have starred in many films and television 
broadcasts, 
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It was not possible to achieve any develapments in tourist facili- 
ties in the Marsabit National Reserve during 1955, although the safari 
Icdge on the Uaso Nyiro River was seldom unoccupied. Plans, how- 
ever, were put in hand for the construction of a small safari lodge on 
Marsabit Mountain on the fringe of one of the many craters, to pro- 
vide a base for those more resolute travellers who wish to enjoy the 
exciting scene of this volcanic mountain rising in the midst of a 
desert. 


Professor Kirkman, Warden of Gedi National Park, and in charge 
of Coast Historical Sites, lost none of his zeal to uncover and protect 
remnants of Arab culture dating back to the 13th century. The ruined 
city of Gedi itself, being so near to the popular seaside resort of 
Malindi, attracts a regular flow of visitors, and for those who wish to 
delve into the past there is unlimited interest along the eastern coast of 
Kenya. 

DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 


Among the many distinguished overseas visitors to Kenya during 
this year have been scientific, educational, diplomatic and _ political 
dignatories of world-wide reputation. His Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, Dr. Eugen Gerstenmeier, Presi- 
dent of the Lower House of the German Federal Parliament, H.H. the 
Maharaja of Mysore, H.H. the Maharaja of Baroda, Judge Charles W. 
Froessel of the Court of Appeals in New York State, Dr. George H. T. 
Kimble of the Twentieth Century Survey Fund, New York, and Prince 
Pahlevi, brother of H.I.M. the Shah of Persia. were among the im- 
portant visitors to the Colony. 


TourRIst TRADE 


Over 26,000 visitors made Kenya their first point of arrival in 
East Africa; of this number over 1,500 were Americans. These figures 
show an increase over the corresponding period of 1954 of 4,000 and 
200 respectively. It is estimated that final figures of the total number 
of visitors to Kenya during the year will be about 35,000. All trans- 
port and safari firms have reported heavy bookings. 


The East Africa Tourist Travel Association carried out an adver- 
lising campaign in the United States, mainly confined to travel trade 
publications. Notable exceptions to this were advertisements placed in 
Holiday, Rotarian and Outdoor Life. 


Group safaris continue to visit Kenya in ever increasing numbers 
and amongst the parties received in 1955 may be mentioned the 
Campbell Caravan, the “All Girls” safari, two groups brought by 
Hemphill Tours, a Rotarian party and the senior American golfers. 


The year has seen a number of film companies operating in Kenya, 
Warwick Films have made two feature films. Michaela and Armand 
Denis have continued with their work on animal life, and a number of 
smaller companies have been operating with a view to placing their 
products on television networks in the United States and Europe. The 
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year has also seen two excellent films produced by Mercury Films. 
The first is entitled Kinship of the Creatures and won an Oscar 
for the best film of wild life at the Mogadishu Film Festival. The 
second film, entitled Nature’s Dominion, was used by Mr. Mervyn 
Cowie, Director of the Royal National Parks of Kenya, during a lec- 
ture tour in the United Kingdom. Both films cover the Royal National 
Parks and Reserves of Kenya. 


The coastal area of Kenya reports increasing and heavy bookings 
from South Africa and the Rhodesias, in response to a publicity cam- 
paign which has been launched by the East Africa Tourist Travel 
Association, East African Airways Corporaticn and the shipping lines. 


Kenya exhibited in the Somalia Fair at Mogadishu. The East 
Africa Tourist Travel Association supplied photographs, curios and 
publicity literature for the exhibition. 


In August the Association opened its first cverseas branch in 
London. The cffice is situated on the ground-floor of Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, and cwes its being to the generosity and co-operation 
of the East Africa Commissioner in London, who is allowing the use 
of the office rent free. By the end of the year the Bureau was well 
established. The Association produced a new travel agents’ counter 
book, a coloured bocklet entitled Visit East Africa, an informative 
booklet entitled Exploring East Africa and various pictorial maps. 


With the growth of the tourist industry accommodation for 
visitors in Nairobi and Mombasa continues to be in short supply and 
intending visitors are advised to make their reservations as early as 
possible. The East Africa Tourist Travel Association received a sub- 
vention of £8,000 from the Kenya Government. 


Visitors of importance in the travel world who came to East 
Africa included many travel agents from the United States, the United 
Kingdom and Australia, 


SPORT 


The outstanding event of the sporting year was the visit to Kenya 
of the British Lions. Due to the generosity of the four Home Countries 
Tours Committee and the South African Rugby Board, the Lions were 
able to break their return journey to the United Kingdom after their 
successful tour of South Africa and play East Africa in Nairobi. The 
28th September, 1955, was a memorable day in the history of East 
African Rugby, being the first time that an international rugby team 
had appeared in East Africa. The game, won by the Lions (39-12) 
was preceded by the opening ceremony in which H.E. the Governor 
invited Mr. J. A. E. Siggins, the Manager of the visiting team, to open 
the new Rugby Headquarters of the East African Territories. 


Other visitors during the year included F.A.C. Wien, Austrian 
League champions (1954), American senior golfers, the British squash 
rackets team, American international badminton players, Tom Finney. 
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English International footballer, Mal Whitfield, American Olympic 
Games 800 metres champion (1948/52), Chris Chataway, who met 
Kenya's Nyandika Maiyoro again for the first time since the 1954 
Empire Games, Sir W. W. Wakefield, former English International 
and Harlequins player, W. R. Watkins, senior M.C.C. coach making 
his eighth successive tour of East Africa, and Abe Segal and Ian 
Vermaak, top-ranking South African tennis players. Now living and 
coaching in Nairobi is A. G. Roberts, the British professional lawn 
tennis champion, 1954/55, and one-time Davis Cup player. 


Playing outside the Colony were the Kenya Kongonis Cricket 
Club and Coast Province Athletic Association. The former played 
eight matches in Natal at the invitation of the Natal Cricket Club, 
who visited Kenya in 1952. The Coast Province Athletic Association 
sent a football team to Mogadishu where they defeated an Italian repre- 
sentative XI by three goals to nil and the Somali National Side XI by 
five goals to nil. The party, made up of players of all races, received a 
tremendous welcome in Mogadishu, where they were féted as Somalia’s 
first visitors in the world of sport. 


Members of the Kenya team won the Inter-Colonial Small-bore 
Shoot, Open Sights Section, for the fifth successive year, with a record 
score. Kenya also won the Junior Kolopore Imperial Challenge Cup at 
the Bisley meeting for the second time since 1949. The Kenya score of 
537 beat Hong Kong by 2 points. 


A small and privately organized party of Kenya mountaineers set 
off in March for Nepal to assault a Himalayan peak (Himal Chuli) 
of some 25,800 ft.. which has never been climbed. A tragic accident 
led to the death of Mr. A. H. Firmin, joint leader of the party and one 
of Kenya's outstanding mountaineers and photographers. 


Since the inaugural meeting of the Kenya Olympic Association in 
February and receipt of recognition by the International Olympic 
Committee at its June meeting in Paris plans have proceeded to send a 
team to compete in the Olympic Games in Melbourne (November, 
1956). A great deal of preparation has been accomplished and an 
appeal for £20,000 launched in order to send some 30 representative 
track and field athletes, hockey players, swimmers and marksmen to 
Australia. 


Association and rugby union football, cricket, lawn tennis, hockey, 
golf, athletics, swimming, netball, bowls, badminton, squash rackets, 
boxing, fencing, motor racing and motor cycling all have their national 
governing bodies. Then there is horse racing, polo, hunting, riding, 
shooting, fishing, yachting and mountaineering. Add to this big game 
hunting, surfing and goggle fishing enjoyed by an ever increasing num- 
ber of enthusiasts and the reader will obtain some idea of the wide 
range and increasing number of sporting activities played by all races 
in Kenya. 
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PART III 
CHAPTER |: GEOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE 


The Colony and Protectorate of Kenya extends approximately 
from latitude 4°N, to latitude 4°S., and from longitude 34°E. to 
longitude 41°E, It is bounded on the north by Ethiopia and the 
Sudan, on the west by the Uganda Protectorate, on the south by 
Tanganyika and on the east by the Indian Ocean and Somalia. 


The eastern and north-eastern boundaries were originally defined 
along the Juba River by an agreement with Abyssinia in 1908, but 
upon the cession of Jubaland to Italy in 1925, the eastern and north- 
eastern boundaries were re-adjusted by a commission. 


The Protectorate, a strip of land extending to 10 sea miles inland 
from high water mark and including the islands of the Lamu archi- 
pelago, consists of the mainland dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar 
in respect of which an annual payment of £16,000 is made to the 
Sultan. 


The north-eastern portion of the Colony, comprising three-fifths 
of the whole, is arid and comparatively waterless. The remainder, on 
which almost all economic production is centred, comprises a low- 
lying coastal area and a plateau raised by volcanic action to a height 
varying from 3,000 ft. to 10,000 ft. This area includes Mount Kenya 
(17,040 ft.), Mount Elgon (14,000 ft.), the Aberdare Range (about 
12,000 ft. to 13,000 ft.) and part of the Great Rift Valley, which is 
some 30 to 40 miles wide and often 2,000 to 3,000 ft. lower than the 
country bounding it on either side. 


The European settled area, which includes the principal agricul- 
tural centres of Nakuru and Eldoret, is traversed by the East African 
Railways main line and there are branch lines to other important 
centres such as Nyeri, Thomson’s Falls and Kitale. The main areas of 
native production in the Nyanza and Central Provinces are also served 
by the Railway. 


Kenya embraces practically the whole of Lake Rudolf and also 
the eastern waters of Lake Victoria; including the Karasuk area of 
1,480 square miles administered by Uganda. The land area is 219,730 
square miles and the water area 5,230 square miles, making a total of 
224,960 square miles. 


The capital is Nairobi. The population of the Municipality of 
Nairobi at the 1948 census was 120,000, of whom 10,830 were 
Europeans, 41,810 were Asians and 64,910 were Africans. Mombasa 
is the principal port; the population at the 1948 census was 85,000, of 
whom just over 2,000 were Europeans. 
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With the exception of the coast and low-lying inland areas where 
the average temperature is over 80°F. the climate of Kenya is 
generally cool and invigorating. At the altitude of Nairobi (5,500 ft.) 
the mean temperature is 67°F., the mean maximum being 77°F. and 
the mean minimum 57°F. February is the warmest month and July 
the coolest in most parts of the country. 


In the eastern half of Kenya there are two rainy seasons, the 
“Leng rains” from mid-March to June, when about 50 per cent of 
the rain falls, and the “Short rains” from mid-October to December. 
In the Highlands west of the Rift Valley the wettest months are April 
to August. No month is invariably dry and near Lake Victoria after- 
noon or evening showers occur throughout the year. The mean annual 
rainfall is about 40 in. on the coast, but in many low-lying inland 
areas is cnly 10 inches. Over the Highlands rainfall averages about 
40 in. per year though in a few places annual totals reach 70 in. 
The variation from the average in any particular year may however 
be quite considerable. 


CHAPTER 2: HISTORY 


The interior of Kenya was, until comparatively recent times, cut 
off from the main stream of civilization, and we know little of this 
part cf the territory beyond the fact of the successive migrations of 
the African tribes. The coast, however, was known to merchants 
before the birth of Our Lord, when they sailed southwards from 
Arabia in search of gcld and other merchandise. In the seventh cen- 
tury the Arabs began to settle on the coast, building trading centres 
and towns, the remains of which may still be seen to-day. 


Near the beginning of the age of European discovery, a Papal 
Bull divided the countries still unknown to Europe between the Kings 
of Spain and Portugal, the sovereignty of undiscovered Africa falling 
to Portugal. In 1498 Vasco da Gama sailed round the Cape and landed 
at Ma'indi where he was warmly welcomed by the Sultan. In succeed- 
ing years the Portuguese established posts along the coast, and, under 
the protection of these, Portuguese traders gained for a while a 
monopoly of the trade along the Kenya coastline. The Arabs of the 
coast appealed to their kinsmen in Oman, who drove the Portuguese 
from the northern part of the coast, taking Fort Jesus, in Mombasa, 
in 1698; by 1740 all the Portuguese possessions of any importance were 
lost. Once the Portuguese had gone, the independently minded and 
mutually hostile rulers of the coastal settlements were no more pre- 
pared to submit to the overlordship of Oman than they had been to 
that of Portugal. It was not until the rule of Seyyid Said (1806-1856) 
that some sort of unity between the Arab settlements on the coast was 
established. 
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Even in the middle of the 19th century the Arab hold was con- 
fined to the coastal belt, and the only Arabs who penetrated up- 
country were traders on the main caravan routes in search of the 
two marketable commodities of the interior—ivory and_ slaves. 
Although America and various powers including Great Britain had 
established trading connections with Zanzibar (to which place Seyyid 
Said had moved the seat of his government from Muszat) and 
appointed Consuls, it was left to individuals—mainly missionaries—to 
explore the interior of East Africa. 


’ Among the earliest explorers were two missionaries, Rebman and 
Krapf. Rebman visited the country of the Chagga in 1848 and saw 
Mount Kilimanjaro; Krapf journeyed into the land where the Kamba 
tribe lived and saw the snows of Mount Kenya. The discoveries of 
Rebman and Krapf led to a revival of interest in the discovery of the 
source of the Nile, and the Royal Geographical Society equipped an 
expedition under Speke and Burton to look fcr its source; at last in 
1862 Speke discovered the source of the Nile at Jinja. Names in this 
area, such as Victoria, Ripon (President of the Royal Geogzanhical 
Society), Edward, Albert, speak eloquently of the discoveries of Speke 
and other exp!orers of his time. 


The pecples whom the explorers found in th2 interior were of 
many different races, but in no case except in Uganda had their 
society advanced beyond the simple tribal state. The population was 
small for the area, both on account of the inhospitable environment 
and also on account of the slave trade. Tribe fought tribe sometimes 
for cattle but often also to obtain captives which the chiefs sold to 
Arab slave traders in return for arms and spirits. These Africans were 
backward in their agricultural practices and an easy prey to famine 
and disease. So it was humanitarian rather than imperialistic con- 
siderations which convinced many of the explorers that the salvation 
of these territories lay in the establishment of legitimate trade and of 
Eurepean administration. 


British interests in East Africa were not, however, territorial but 
were mainly concerned with the suppression of the slave trade. Thus 
it was not surprising that when Sir William Mackinnon was offered a 
concession of the mainland dominions of Zanzibar in 1877 the British 
Government, preoccupied elsewhere, placed obstacles in his way. 
Germany took the opportunity to become first in the field. In 1884 
Dr. Karl Peters negotiated a series of treaties with native chiefs in the 
interior opposite Zanzibar and in 1885 a German protectorate was 
declared over the areas he had visited. Great Britain supported 
Germany’s claims and in the following year reached an agreement 
with Germany regarding spheres of influence as far west as the eastern 
shore of Lake Victoria. The Sultan’s assent was obtained to the agree- 
ment whereby he was left on the mainland cnly a ten-mile strip along 
the coast. 
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Nevertheless the British Government was not prepared to inter- 
vene directly and it was a commercial company, the British East 
Africa Association, which in 1887 obtained from the Sultan a con- 
cession of the mainland between the Umba and the Tana Rivers. 
This association was incorporated under a Royal Charter as the 
Imperial British East Africa Company in the following year. Its early 
activities were concentrated mainly on the coast, but in 1889 a 
considerable caravan was despatched to explore the interior under 
F. J. Jackson. 
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The 1886 Agreement had not dealt with Uganda—a populous, 
productive country in which interest now centered. Dr. Karl Peters, 
in defiance of the orders of his own Government, arrived in Uganda 
early in 1890 and obtained concessions from King Mwanga, but an 
Anglo-German Treaty, which extended the line of demarcation of 
interests to the western side of Lake Victoria, relieved Gieat Britain 
of German rivalry in Uganda. 


Late in 1890 Captain F. D. Lugard took over its administration 
on behalf of the company. The company, however, found the task 
of maintaining order too difficult for its slender resources and the 
fate of Uganda was in doubt until the Government finally agreed in 
1893 to assist the company financially and to establish a protectorate 
over the company’s territory beyond Naivasha. : 


The difficulties of administration in, and of communication with, 
Uganda were the prime reasons for the project to establish a railway, 
the survey of which was started in 1892. In 1895 Her Majesty’s 
Government commenced the construction of this line. In the same 
year the British Government declared a Protectorate over what is now 
Kenya and Uganda, buying the properties of the Imperial British East 
Africa Company. The laying of rails over 800 miles of desert and 
mountains in the face of obstacles of every nature, including man- 
eating lions, was an epic enterprise. On 28th May, 1899, the line 
reached a swampy stretch of land where the town of Nairobi has 
since been built. (This was the last stretch of open ground before the 
long climb up the Kikuyu Escarpment and Railway Headquarters and 
a nucleus of railways workshops was established here.) It was not 
until December, 1901, that the line reached Kisumu on Lake Victoria, 
which remained the port from which Uganda was reached until the 
railway line from Nakuru to Kampala was completed in 1926. 


The building of the railway and the heavy costs incurred in its 
upkeep directed attention to the need for developing the empty 
highland areas through which the line passed. It was in 1897 that 
Lord Delamere, the pioneer of white settlement, had made his way | 
to the East African highlands from the north through Somaliland’ and 
Abyssinia. He was greatly impressed by the agricultural possibilities 
cf this land. A few years later, in 1902, the boundaries of the East 
African Protectorate were altered to include what was previously the 
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eastern province of Uganda, and in that year also the conditions under 
which land could be alienated were laid down. Lord Delamere 
returned to the Protectorate and commenced extensive farming cpera- 
tions which were to prove that the land could be successfully farmed 
by Europeans. A large incursion cf new settiers took place in 1905 
when farmers arrived both from England and South Africa. 


Following upon the introduction cf British control and the settle- 
ment of Europeans came an influx of Indians in considerable numbers. 
The Indian fopulation has a long history cn the East African coast. 
Indians had lived there from early times onwards as a trading com- 
munity and later, when labour was required to build the railway, 
35,000 Indians were brought acress to East Africa. The families who 
remained when the work was completed became small traders and did 
much to open up trade with Africans in the interior. Further immi- 
gration has increased the number of this community until to-day it is 
more. than three times the size of the European community. 


In 1905 the Protectorate was transferred from the Authority of 
the Foreign Office to that of the Colonial Office. A Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief and Executive and Legislative Councils were 
appointed under an Order in Council in 1906. 


‘During the years preceding the First World War, the Proiectorate 
developed steadily. European settlement had made good progress, 
Kenya coffee was beginning to make a name; sisal was flourishing 
and the future of wool and wheat looked promising. 


So far as African administration was concerned, the pre-war 
period was cne of the establishment of law and order. Troubles were 
experienced with various tribes in the nineties and with the Nandi 
until 1905, but on the whole few countries have been opened up with 
such little bloodshed and with the maintenance of such friendly rela- 
tions with the inhabitants. Such social services as were possib!e in 
those days were provided by the missions, which from their establish- 
ment had combined educational and medical facilities with the teach- 
ing of the Gospel. 


Because of its proximity to German East Africa, the British East 
Africa Protectorate was very directly affected by the First World War. 
The Germans had a larger force under arms than the British, but 
the latter were assured of quick reinforcements, and their command 
of the seas isolated the Germans from any assistance from overseas. 


The Germans took the offensive and penetrated Kenya's southern 
border. A volunteer force composed mainly of European farmers and 
one battalion of the King’s African Rifles was the sum total of 
British strength. They were reinforced by Indian troops a few months 
after the outbreak of war. But it was not until 1916 when General 
Smuts assumed command that the British took the offensive, and in 
a long wasting campaign during which the losses due to disease 


greatly exceeded casualties in action, our troops chased the elusive 
and enterprising Germans under General von Lettow Vorbeck through 
German East Africa. By November, 1917, there were no enemy troops 
left in this area, but our troops had been unable to capture General 
von Lettow Vorbeck who, retreating through Portuguese East Africa 
and entering Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, finally surrendered 
in November, 1918, only on receipt of news of the Armistice. 
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Over 85 per cent of the European population of fighting age had 
enlisted for military service and during the war large numbers of 
Africans had served in the Carrier Corps. As a result many farms 
reverted to scrub and bush and European settlement was virtually at 
a standstill during these years. 


When peace came great strides were made in European settle- 
ment. New farmers arrived from England and South Africa and 
special schemes were launched for ex-soldiers. Already in 1919 the 
European population was estimated at 9,000. 


The influx of new settlers, combined with the effects of the war 
on the native population and a severe famine in 1918, created a 
labour crisis. At the same time Kenya began to feel the effects of the 
post-war slump. The depression was further increased by the currency 
changes in 1920 from the rupee as the unit, first to the florin and 
then to the shilling, which in effect substantially increased the sterling 
obiigations of primary producers. 


The very serious financial and economic position in 1921 led to 
the appcintment of an Economic Committee on whose recommenda- 
tions the tariff policy was substantially changed to a protective tariff 
designed to stimulate agricultural production. The railway rates policy 
was also modified in order fo facilitate the export of the main © 
agricultural products, especially maize. 


At the same time political controversies were raging. Nominated 
unofficial Europeans had first sat in Legislative Council in 1906 and in 
1919 their numbers were increased from four to e‘even and an elective 
basis established. The grant of the franchise to Europeans called forth 
a demand from the more numerous Indian community for equal 
privileges on a common roll with educational qualifications; this 
demand aroused opposition among Europeans who threatened armed 
resistance. The matter was resolved by the Devonshire White Paper 
of 1923 which granted the Indians five seats on a communal basis 
and also made provision for an Arab elected member, and a nomi- 
nated unofficial member to represent African interests. The Paper 
also, whilst confirming the position of the Europeans in the Highlands 
contained a clause which stated that primarily Kenya is an African 
territory and the interests of the African native must be paramount. 
The settlement was accepted with reluctance by the European com- 
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munity, but the Indians launched a campaign of non-co-operation and 
it was not until the 1930’s that the full number of members allotted 
to them took their seats in Legislative Council. 


Meanwhile other changes of great importance had been taking 
place. By the Kenya Annexation Order in Council of 1920 the terri- 
tories outside the mainland dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar had 
been recognized as a Colony, the coastal belt remaining a Protectorate. 
The Uganda Railway was in 1921 constituted as a separate financial 
entity and in 1926 was established the office of the High Commissioner 
for Transport, vested in the Governor of Kenya until 1935, when it 
was vested jointly in the Governors of Kenya and Uganda. 


Kenya was drawn into closer relationships with her East African 
neighbours by the foundation of the Governors’ Conference, which 
met for the first time in January, 1926, in Nairobi. Full federation 
soon became a political issue, but the differences in the political status 
of the three territories—a Protectorate, a Mandate and a Colony 
and the fears and suspicions of the various communities rendered 
federation difficult. 


A brighter aspect of the 1920's was the progress in native develop- 
ment. In the field of education the Education Department was supple- 
menting the facilities already provided by the missions and in 1924 
established a Native Industrial Training Depot at Kabete and also 
the Jeanes School where African teachers and their wives were given 
a training in rural community life, rather than a purely academic 
training. In the same year Local Native Councils were inaugurated in 
order to associate the African more closely in the government of his 
area, and as a first step in his political development. These Councils 
have proved valuable and very successful. 


In the early 1930's the Colony felt once more the effects of a 
world depression. All races suffered, the African and the Asian as 
well as the European. Drought and a plague of locusts on a large 
scale deepened the depression. The economic story of the later years 
of the 1930's is one of gradual recovery from the depression, helped 
to a small extent by the working of alluvial deposits of gold dis- 
coveries in the North Kavirondo district in 1931. 


In 1932 a committee under the chairmanship of Sir Morris * 
Carter—the Carter Committee—was set up to consider the needs of 
the native population with regard to land, and to define the area 
of the white Highlands within which persons of European descent were 
to have a privileged position in accordance with the guarantees of 
the Devonshire White Paper of 1923. The Commission carefully 
examined every class of claim advanced by the different tribes and 
as a result certain areas were added to the native lands. 
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As a result of the economic situation public interest was centred 
more on financial than on political matters. Whereas the commissions 
and committees of the 1920’s had discussed political representation 
and federation, the inquiries of the 1930's such as those undertaken 
by Lord Moyne and Sir Alan Pim were concerned with finance and 
taxation. Although reductions in expenditure were made and an 
official levy on salaries imposed, this was not sufficient to bridge the 
gap between revenue and expenditure and it became necessary to 
increase taxation at a time when the people of the Colony were least 
able and willing to accept it. Controversy centred on the Government 
proposal to reintroduce income tax which had been introduced in 
1921 and then abandoned. The first stage was the imposition of a 
graduated non-native poll tax in 1923. Finally in 1936 the elected 
members of the Standing Finance Committee recommended the accept- 
ance of a light income tax on condition that the Secretary of State 
examined the composition of the Executive Council. In 1937 income 
tax starting at Sh. | in the pound was introduced, and in the same 
year the number of officials on Executive Council was reduced, the 
number of unofficials remaining the same. 


Steady development was taking place in African affairs. A second 
unofficial member was nominated to represent African interests in 
Legislative Council. The Native Tribunals Ordinance provided for a 
more comprehensive system of native courts than had formerly been 
established. Agricultural schools for Africans were opened, veterinary 
services deveioped, educational facilities were increased and provision 
made for secondary and higher education, if only on a minor scale, 
and the Medical Department took a large share in the improvement 
of conditions in native reserves. In short, many Africans were emerg- 
ing from the tribal state and approaching a stage, not without its 
dangers, which provides them with the prospects of a more civilized 
life. 


When Mussolini conquered Abyssinia in 1936, the first shadows 
of the Second World War were cast over Kenya. There were no forces 
in the Colony apart from two regular K.A.R. battalions and the tiny 
volunteer force of the K.R.N.V.R., which had been established in 
1933. In 1937 a European Kenya Defence Force came into being as 
well as a European territorial force known as the Kenya Regiment. 
In September, 1938, a Kenya Women’s Emergency Organization was 
founded as the country’s central registry for women’s services in 
wartime. Kenya’s preparations, however, were inadequate to meet 
a threat from the Italian East African Empire, but the breathing space 
given by the fact that Italy did not enter the war until 1940, which 
allowed a great increase in the local forces and reinforcement from 
South and West Africa and overseas, saved Kenya from invasion by 
the Italians in East Africa. 
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Although it was necessary for strategic reasons to abandon to 
the enemy areas in the Northern Frontier District, General Cunning- 
ham found himself early in 1941 in a position to carry the war into 
Italian territory. The success of his campaign was as overwhelming as 
it was rapid. Addis Ababa was occupied within a few months and 
Italian resistance in East Africa ceased when Gondar fell in November, 
1941. Kenya’s military commitments did not end here. Forces were 
built up steadily, and fighting and other units took a prominent part 
in the campaigns in Madagascar and Burma, whilst Pioneer units 
performed useful work in the Middle East. 


As the war receded from Kenya’s frontiers, the Government was 
able to devote more attention to measures directed to increase produc- 
tion. Despite the drain on manpower of both Europeans and Africans 
for the forces, those who remained, including the wives of European 
farmers, did not let production fall. A combination of drought and 
locusts at a time when local consumption was greatly increasing 
caused a serious maize shortage in 1943, but in the following years 
more cereals were being produced than ever before. 


In 1944 an important step forward in the history of the Colony 
was taken when the Governor nominated Mr. Eliud Mathu as the 
first African to represent his people on Legislative Council. Even 
before the war was ended the Government was occupying itself with 
plans for post-war development and in 1945 an important reorganiza- 
tion of Government was undertaken which, grouping the main depart- 
ments under Members of Executive Council, made preparation for the 
responsibilities of the peace. 


At the outbreak of war in 1939 the functions of the Governors’ 
Conference of co-ordinating the economy and manpower of the East 
African Territories became increasingly important and, when Italy 
entered the war after the collapse of France, the East African Produc- 
tion and Supply Council, War Supplies Board, Industrial Manage- 
ment Board and many other bodies were established under the 
Secretariat of the Governor’s Conference to meet the needs of the 
total war. 


The end of the war saw a general desire to consolidate this 
machinery and provide it with a firm constitutional basis. After some 
two years of negotiation the East Africa High Commission was set 
up by the East Africa (High Commission) Order in Council dated 
19th December, 1947. 


The High Commission is a body corporate, of which the 
Governor of Kenya is Chairman, with headquarters in Nairobi. It 
included, subsequently extended for a further four years to the end 
of 1955, the East African Central Legislative Assembly consisting of 
a Speaker, seven ex officio Members who are officers in the High 
Commission Service, three nominated Official Members (one from each 
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of the three territories), 12 Unofficial Members, one elected by the 
Unofficial Members of the Legislative Council of each territory, one 
European, one Indian and one African Member appointed by the 
Governor of each territory, and one Arab Member appointed by the 
High Commission. In Kenya the European and Indian Members are 
elected by their respective Legislative Council Members. 


During 1951 the Legislative Councils of Kenya, Uganda and 
Tanganyika passed resolutions to the effect that the Central Legisla- 
tive Assembly in its existing form and without change of function 
should remain in being for a further four years, and this was effected 
by the East Africa (High Commission) (Amendment) Order in Council, 
1951, which came into operation on 6th December, 1951. In 1955, the 
life of the High Commission was again extended by the territorial 
legislatures. 


The High Commission has power to legislate with the advice and 
consent of the Assembly, in respect of the Services taken over, which 
include inter alia: Detence, Civil Aviation, Customs and Excise 
administrative and general provisions but excluding tariff rates— 
Income tax—administrative and general provisions but excluding 
rate of tax and allowances—Lake Victoria Fisheries, Makerere 
College, Meteoroiogical Services, Posts and Telegraphs, Telephones 
and Radio Communications, Railways, Harbours and Inland Water 
‘Lransport, Statistics, including census, and a large number of Research 
and Scientitic Services. 


Apart from the fact that the High Commission has assumed 
responsibility for the administration ot these Services, its establish- 
ment involves no change in the constitution or administrative responsi- 
vilities of the Governments of the three territories, which remain 
responsible for basic services such as Administration, Police, Health, 
Education, Agriculture, Animal Health, Forestry, Labour, Housing 
and Puolic Works. 


Since the end of the Second World War considerable changes have 
taken place in the constitution of the country. In 1951 Mr. Griffiths, 
then Secretary of State tor the Colonies, made certain proposals which 
were brought into force by Royal Instructions of the same year. ‘Lhe 
appointment of ten Nominated Members of the Legislative Council 
raised the numbers of the “Government” side of the Council from 
16 to 26; at the same time the number of European Elected Members 
was raised from 11 to 14, of Asian Elected Members from five to six, 
of African Representative Members from four to six, with Arabs 
having one Representatvie and one Elected Member, thus securing 
an unofficial majority for the first time. in 1954, under the Lyttelton 
Constitutional proposals, unofficials were for the first time actively 
associated in the government of the country, when three of the 
European Elected Members, two of the Asian and one of the African 
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Representative Members accepted office in the Government as 
Ministers: there are also at the time of writing (February, 1955), 
four Parliamentary Secretaries, one Indian, one Arab and two African, 


In October, 1952, a state of Emergency was declared in Kenya. 
Since then a large part of the country’s resources have had to be 
used in the fight against Muu Mau. During 1955 the situation 
improved considerably, and as a result it was possible to reduce the 
‘Security Forces in the Colony. The greater proportion of the country 
has remained unaffected by Mau Mau and development and progress 
have continued at a rapid pace, even in the affected areas. Work 
continues on resettlement and land development schemes throughout 
the Colony and considerable political and constitutional development 
is taking place. 


CHAPTER 3: ADMINISTRATION 


CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 


The Government of Kenya was administered by His Excellency 
the Honourable Sir Evelyn Baring, G.C.M.G., K.C.V.O. Sir Frederick 
Crawford, K.C.M.G., O.B.E., was Deputy Governor. 


In April, 1954, under constitutional changes proposed by 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, a Council 
of Ministers was set up, to be the principal instrument of Government 
with six Official Members drawn from the Civil Service, two 
Nominated Members (previously holding the positions of Member for 
Finance and Development and Member for Agriculture and Natural 
Resourses) appointed by the Governor and six Unofficial Members, 
also appointed by the Governor. The six Unofficial Members were all 
appointed from the elected and Representative Members of the Legisla- 
tive Council, three being Europeans, two Asians and one African. 


The Executive Council remains in being and exercises certain 
functions of Government, among them the review of death sentences 
and approval of draft legislation. All members of the Council of 
Ministers are also members of this Council. Additional members, one 
Arab and two Africans, have been appointed in accordance with the 
Lyttelton proposals, which also provide for further members to be 
added by agreement of all Members of the Council of Ministers. 


Mr. Lyttelton’s proposals contained provision for not more than 
five or less than three Parliamentary Secretaries to assist Ministers, 
and five such Secretaries, one Asian, and one Arab and three Africans, 
have been appointed. 
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With these constitutional changes it became necessary to 
reshuffle the departments for which the various Ministers are 
responsible. The titles of the 14 Ministers are given in Appendix 6 
and these are self-explanatory with the exception of that of the Chief 
Secretary, who has a portfolio which includes constitutional matters, 
ceremonial, precedence, the public service, immigration and emigra- 
tion, consuls, and information services. 


The Legislative Council consists of the Governor, who is- 
President, a Vice-President, who is Speaker, and 54 Members, of 
whom eight are ex officio, 18 are Nominated (these accept the Govern- 
ment Whip on major issues of policy), 14 European Elected Members, 
six Asian Elected Members, and one Arab Elected Member, six 
African Representative Members, and one Arab _ Representative 
Member. 


Details of the membership of the Legislative Council are given 
at Appendix 6. 
PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Responsibility for co-ordinating and directing Government policy 
in the Provinces and Districts devolves upon the Provincial Adminis- 
tration under the guidance of the Minister for African Affairs. The 
Colony is divided into six Provinces and the Nairobi Extra-Provincial 
District, each in charge of a Provincial Commissioner and, in the case 
of the Extra-Provincial District, an Officer-in-Charge. Subordinate 
to these are the District Commissioners entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the 39 districts into which the Provinces are divided. At the 
next level are the District Officers, both European and African, either 
in charge of subdivisions of districts or at district headquarters, and 
below them come the Chiefs, Sub-Chiefs and minor tribal authorities 
functioning in small component areas of districts usually termed 
locations. 


In certain of the larger towns, notably Nairobi and Mombasa, 
and in the non-African areas, considerable and successful efforts 
towards a system of closer administration have resulted in a more 
effective control and increased welfare of the population. 


In those areas affected by the Emergency the Provincial Commis- 
sioner is advised by a Provincial Emergency Committee consisting 
of official and unofficial members. This body directs similar com- 
mittees at district level and these in turn are responsible for advising 
and receiving advice from small committees presided over by District 
Officers in charge of district subdivisions where such exist. Provincial 
Emergency Committees are co-ordinated by the War Council. 


TOWNS AND SETTLED AREAS 
Municipalities 
Under the provisions of the Municipalities Ordinance there are 
six municipal authorities established in the Colony. The City of 
Nairobi and the Municipality of Nakuru are administered by 
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municipal councils, and Mombasa, Eldoret, Kisumu and Kitale by 
municipal boards. The members of Kitale and Kisumu Municipal 
Boards are all nominated but the other municipal authorities have 
elected as well as nominated members. Asian and African members 
serve on all councils and boards and the Mombasa Municipal Board 
also includes Arab members. Where necessary, members are 
nominated to represent the interests of the Government and the East 
African Railways and Harbours Administration. Liaison members are 
also appointed from adjacent county and district councils. Electoral 
franchise is based on ownership or occupation of property, or on 
residence and receipt of income over a specified minimum, which 
varies according to the race of the electorate. 


Revenues are derived from rates imposed on unimproved site 
values and from charges raised for the provision of services, includ- 
ing water, housing and conservancy. Rates vary as between munici- 
palities, and according to values. The highest rate was in Eldoret, 
where a rate of 5 per cent was levied. The lowest was the 2 per cent 
rate in Nairobi and Kitale. The Government contributes grants-in-aid 
of expenditure on main roads, public health, the emoluments of senior 
municipal officers, housing in some cases and by contributions in lieu 
of rates on Crown property. During the year the Government’s con- 
tributions in lieu of rates amounted to some £464,000 and other 
Government grants to £210,000. 


With the exception of Nairobi, which is authorized to make stock 
issues, the municipal authorities raise their loans mainly from the 
Local Government Loans Authority, a statutory body set up in 1953 
for that purpose. 


County Councils 


Five county councils are established under the Local Govern- 
ment (County Councils) Ordinance of 1952. County councils were 
established in 1953 for the Nairobi, Nakuru and Naivasha areas, for 
the Aberdare area in 1954 and the Nyanza area in 1955. All the 
schemes of county administration so far adopted have provided for 
two-tier systems, although there is provision in the Ordinance for a 
three-tier system of county administration. These systems are based 
broadly on English local government practice. County councils are 
partly elected and partly nominated and all include African and 
Asian Councillors. Revenues are derived from graduated rates on 
rural Jand and unimproved site value rates in the townships. Govern- 
ment grants and contributions follow broadly the same pattern as 
those for municipalities. 


District Councils 


Only two district councils remain out of the seven which existed 
before the introduction of the County Councils Ordinance. These are 
the Trans Nzoia District Council and the Uasin Gishu District 
Council. 
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Townships 

Machakos and Malindi remain the only self-accounting town- 
ships, all the other self-accounting townships have been absorbed as 
urban districts in the County Councils. 


In Machakos Township a 14 per cent rate on unimproved site 
values was levied and in Malindi a } per cent rate. 


AFRICAN AREAS 


The African district councils, of which there are 24, are governed 
by the provisions of the African District Councils Ordinance, which 
was enacted in 1950, to replace earlier legislation. The councils are 
bodies corporate and have powers similar to and, in some respects, 
wider than those of the other local authorities. Amongst other things 
they construct and maintain roads, carry out public health measures, 
construct and improve housing. contribute to the cost of education 
and may provide services relating to agriculture, animal husbandry 
and social welfare. They also have wide powers to make by-laws, 
which are, in most cases, binding on persons of all races residing 
within the area of jurisdiction of the council concerned. 


Councils’ revenues are derived from poll rates on adult male 
Africans, cesses on agricultural produce, land rents and royalties, 
and fees for services and licences levied on persons engaged in certain 
trades and occupations. Government pays a grant of Sh. 2 for every . 
rate collected. The estimated total of general fund revenue of all 
councils in 1955 was £1,595,755. Councils also collected agricultural 
betterment fund revenue totalling £538,988, the purpose of which is 
to conserve and improve fertility of the soil and to promote animal 
husbandry and agriculture. The size of councils vary greatly—the 
richest having a general revenue of £293,993, but the average is 
£66,490. 


The annual esiimates of councils, after examination by the 
Standing Committee for African district councils, are submitted to the 
Minister for Local Government, Health and Housing for final 
approval. 


The development of locational councils has continued. These 
councils provide scope for local government on a smaller scale within 
the African district council areas and may be likened to parish 
councils. The members are, for the most part, elected by the residents 
in the locations concerned. 


By an amendment to the African District Councils Ordinance, 
passed in the latter half of 1955, Locational Councils have now a 
statutory existence which provides them with a legal constitution and 
powers as local government units, subordinate to the African district 
council within whose area of jurisdiction they lie. 
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LocaL AUTHORITY UNDERTAKINGS 


During the year local authorities have undertaken a number of 
large schemes for supplementing existing services and commencing 
new ones. 


The following is a list of the larger schemes, giving an estimated 
total for the cost of each scheme: 


Sewerage and Drainage— £ 
(a) Kitale Municipal Board ed ty 244,385 
(b) Mombasa Municipal Board .. 6 235,000 


African Housing— 
(a)Mombasa Municipal Board—Chan- 


gamwe Housing Scheme .. as 296,445 
(b) Machakos Township—Tenant-pur- 
chase Scheme “if is iss 16,250 
Education— 


Central Nyanza African District 
Council—Erection of Intermediate 
School ne eal Ly i 22.800 
Other Projects— 
(a) Nairobi City Council—Extension of 


Town Hall .. sa . 123,000 
(b) Nakuru) Municipal alitahs usin: 
Race-track .. a - ae 12,500 


In addition, several African district councils embarked on 
schemes for the deve’opment of their area with the help of loans from 
the African Land Development Board. Schemes to the total value 
of £136,964 were started during 1955, amongst which are: 


(a) Samburu African District Council— £ 
Leroghi Development Scheme .. ae 10,000 
Ranch Project ee F int 21,000 

(b) Nandi African District Cone it 
Sarora Settlement st wi fe 17,848 
Water Supplies .. : , a 3,216 

(c) Machakos African District opiates 
Simba Emali Grazing Scheme .. ne 10.000 
Ranching Scheme a Ha nA 20,000 

(d) Masai African District Council— 

Ilkinsongo Grazing ee ee a4 10,000 


Aitong Ranch ae a a ee 8,000 
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SURVEYS 


Registration of title to alienated Crown lands (mainly in the 
Highlands and Townships) and certain other lands in Kenya (e.g. in 
the Coast Province and African Trading Centres) is compulsory. As 
a result of the continuing rapid development of the country demands 
for and output of cadastral (registration) surveys by Government and 
private surveyors again reached a new record (350,000 acres). A major 
item in the list of outstanding surveys is the farms whose boundaries 
require resurvey before conversion of 99-year leases to 999 years 
can be completed, but a block of 48 farms was disposed of during the 
year. 


Two land surveyors licensed under the Survey Ordinance opened 
private practices during the year, the number in active practice at the 
end of the year being 17. 


In the African Land Units surveys were made in many areas for 
farm-planning, consolidation of scattered plots, and new settlement on 
undeveloped lands. The surveys were either carried out by African 
survey assistants using established methods (e.g. plane-table) or by air 
survey. It is thought that the latter method will provide the only 
feasible means of producing plans of large areas in a short time with 
the staff available and experiments are proceeding to find the best 
modus operandi. Among other factors, it appears essential that all 
plots to be surveyed should be marked with photographically visible 
permanent hedges. 


Two air survey companies photographed about 23,000 square 
miles of Kenya at scale 1:30,000 while carrying out contracts placed 
by the Directorate of Colonial Surveys. A Directorate of Colonial Sur- 
veys party and two Survey of Kenya parties carried out triangulation 
in three large areas to provide basic control for surveys and mapping. 
The Directorate of Colonial Surveys party plotted and supplied 
material for printing sixteen additional 1:50,000 scale maps covering 
the South Nyanza area. The Survey of Kenya published 97 new maps 
or new editions of maps, mainly at 1:50,000 scale, six of which 
appeared contoured for the first time. 


The world-wide shortage of surveyors continued to affect Kenya 
and restrict many desirable projects; however, the Survey of Kenya 
continued its training schemes for local youth, and it is hoped that 
the opening of survey courses at the Royal Technical College in 
1956 will produce more candidates for the profession. 


CHAPTER 4: WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The standards of weights and measures established for use in the 
Colony and Protectorate of Kenya are the pound, yard and gallon as 
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defined by the Weights and Measures Act, 1878, of the Imperial 
Parliament. The derived standards are also identical with those of the 
Weights and Measures Act, 1878. 


The Weights and Measures Ordinance legalizes for trade use the 
kilogram, metre and litre as defined by the Weights and Measures Act, 
1878, and the derivatives therefrom. 


During the year effective enforcement of the Weights and 
Measures (Sale and Importation) Rules, 1954, by the Inspectorate of 
the Department and the Customs authorities removed an objectionable 
practice whereby some paint manufacturers were packing their pro- 
ducts in quantities of foreign denominations somewhat similar to the 
British series but of considerably less quantity. The Rules require 
inter alia that paint and allied products shall be imported and sold 
only in certain denominations of the British and metric series of 
weights and measures. 


Inquiries on this subject should be addressed to the Superin- 
tendent of Weights and Measures, P.O. Box 1071, Nairobi, Kenya. 


With an effective staff of one Inspector on duty at each of the 
Colony’s four Weights and Measures Offices for the greater part of 
the year, stamping stations were opened at 132 places. A total of 
86,032 items of assize apparatus were submitted for verification 
during the year. This is an increase of 6,805 items or 84 per cent on 
the 1954 aggregate of 79,227. 


Revenue collected in respect of fees and payments for services 
rendered increased from £5,425 in 1954 to £5,812 during 1955. 


The availability of new assize apparatus was impaired by the 
shipping position during the first part of the year, the position im- 
proving considerably during the last three months. A large proportion 
of this new apparatus received initial verification at the Mombasa 
Weights and Measures Office. 


An expansion of the service available to traders was effectual 
through the provision of metric standards of weight and measure for 
the first time in the Colony’s history, coinciding with an increasing 
tendency towards the use of metric denominations for standard com- 
mercial packs of products. 


Although less time was available for inspection and investigation. 
inquiries into goods supplied to Government departments by contrac- 
tors and their staffs, resulted in two convictions for false statements 
of weights of maize meal and wood-fuel on delivery to Government 
establishments. 


The following statistics show the increased amount of work with 
which the Department is dealing (in parenthesis are given correspond- 
ing figures for 1954): 
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ASSIZING 


Apparatus submitted to the Department for assizing and stamping 
aggregated 86,032 items (79,228). 


Number assized Number stamped ; Number rejected 
7 


Weights... ed 70,110 (62,105) 66,264 (56,501) 3,846 (5,604) 
Measures of Capacity .. | 4,118 (5,648) 4,071 (5,617) © 47 (31) 
Weighing Instruments 10,388 (9,430) 9,778 (8.526) | 610 (904) 
Measures of Length 1.034 (1.167) 1,026 (1,103) 8 (64) 


Liquid Measuring Pumps | 392 (878) 315 (724) | 77 (154) 


Tovat 86,042 (79,228) 81.454.(72.471) 4,588 (6,757)_ 


REVENUE 
£ 
(a) Revenue from Fees and Payments for Services 
Rendered under the Weights and Measures 
Ordinance .. oe - 2 i sib $,812 (5,425) 
(b) Value of Free Service to Government Depart- 
ments “i 6 a a fxs ns 253 (201) 
TOTAL wt oe .. £ 6,065 (5,626) 
PROSECUTIONS 
£ 


Fines imposed under provisions of we and 
Measures Ordinance... me ; hs 575 (1,038) 


Fines imposed under other legislation in connection 
with prosecutions relating to Weights and 
Measures te 5c wd is a 5S (175) 


TOTAL or ot 1 fee 580 (1,213) 
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Geology and Mineral Resources of Kenya. 


Memoir No. 1 (1953). 
Kyanite in Kenya. 

Geological Report No. 29 (1954). 
Geology of the Sultan Hamud Area. 


Geological Report No. 30 (1954). 
Geology of the Kitui Area. 


Geological Report No. 31 (1955). 
Geology of the Meru-Isiolo Area. 


Geological Report No. 32 (1955). 
Geology of the Taveta Area. 


Geological Report No. 33 (1955). 
Geology of the North Kitui Area. 


EDUCATION 
African Education—A Study of Educational Policy and Practice in 
British Tropical A frica—1953. 
Report of the Select Committee on Indian Education, 1949. 


Report of the Committee to Inquire into the Scope, Content and 
Methods of African Education, 1949. 


Report of Committee on Educational Expenditure (European and 
Asian), 1948. 
PUBLIC SERVICES 


Report of a Committee appointed to Consider the Advisability of 
introducing a System of Probation to the Colony, 1942. 


Report of the Hospital Committee, 1944. 

Report of Police Terms of Service Committee, 1942. 

Report of Kenya European Local Civil Service Committee, 1939. 
Report of Kenya European Local Civil Service Committee, 1943. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Annual Report of the Colony, 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, 
1952, 1953, 1954. 


Annual Reports of the Government Departments. 

Blue Book, 1945. 

Kenya Legislative Council Debates. 

Report on Native Affairs, 1939-45. 

Native Welfare in Kenya, by A. M. CHamPIon, 1944. 
Fighting for What? by Dr. A. R. PATERSON, 1944. 
Defence Regulations (as at November, 1946). 


Fauna of British Eastern and Central Africa (published by E.A. High 
Commission). 


Second Progress of Tsetse Fly and Trypanosomiasis Survey and 
Control in Kenya Colony. 


The Building of Earth Dams and Waterholes, by COLIN MAHER. 


Notes on Commerce and Industry (Sh. 2). Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry. 


The East African Year Book, 1953-54, by The English Press, Ltd. 
Nairobi. 


Maes OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Africa (G.S.G.S. 2871 series), layered, with contours at 500-m. 
intervals. Sheets: Kenya Colony, Tanganyika. Scale 1: 2,000,000. 


Africa (G.S.G.S. 2465 series), layered, with contours at 500-m. 
intervals. Sheets: Uganda, Marsabit, Lake Victoria, Mombasa- 
Nairobi. Scale 1: 1,000,000. 


Central Kenya (Special sheet E.A.F. 1134 in same style as 
G.S.G.S, 2465). Scale 1: 1,000,000. 


Kenya, Political and General (showing land categories, rainfall, 
population, tribal names, etc.). Scale 1: 1,000,000. 


East Africa (G.S.G.S., 4355 series), with contours at 500-ft. inter- 
vals. 21 sheets covering Kenya. Scale 1! : 500,000. 


East Africa (E.A.F. series), with contours at 250-ft. intervals. 
Maralal (4 sheets). Scale 1 : 250,000. 
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East Africa (G.S.G.S. 4801 series), layered, with contours at 
200-ft. intervals. Special sheets: Kisumu-—Nakuru, Nyeri, Nairobi. (In 
preparation: Kitale, Rumuruti, Moroto). Scale 1 :250,000. 


East Africa (E.A.F. series), with contours at 100-ft intervals. 
Sheets: Barsalinga, Archer’s Post, Longido, Taveta, Voi, Gazi, 
Mombasa, Malindi, Garsen, Lamu. Scale | : 125,000. 


East Africa (E.A.F. series), with contours at 50-ft. intervals. 
Sheets: Kilifi, Mombasa, Mariakani, Kwale. Scale 1: 50,000. 


Kenya (D.C.S. 23 series), outlines only. 86 sheets covering the 
Voi area and the Uganda and Ethiopia borders. Scale 1: 50,000. 


Kenya (Survey of Kenya overprint series), in four colours, some 
also contoured. 97 sheets covering Central Kenya (28 more sheets in 
preparation). Scale 1 : 50,000. 


Kenya (sketch maps), in two colours with form-lines: 8 sheets 
(4 more in preparation) covering Kitui area. Scale 1 : 50,000. 


Town maps, coloured: Nairobi and Mombasa. Scale 1:25,000 
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APPENDIX 1 


STATEMENT OF REVENUE UNDER MAIN HEADS FOR THE HALF-YEAR 


ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1954, AND FOR THE FULL YEAR 


30TH JUNE, 1955 


Net Revenue 


Customs and Excise 

Income Tax 

African Poll Tax 

Personal Tax 

Stamp Duties 

Other Licences, Duties and Taxes 
Departmental Revenue 

Interest and Redemption 

Fines and Forfeitures 


Assistance by U.K. Government 
towards Emergency Expenditure 


All Other Sources 


Total 


1954 Half 
£ 


3,924,140 
4,479,892 
783,457 
199,425 
158,023 
918,283 
1,529,178 
257,212 
65,197 


2,000,000 
182,365 


£14,497.172 


ENDING 


1954/55 
£ 


10,637,518 
8,123,000 
1,049,585 

650,944 
454,914 
1,434,783 
3,144,163 
664,958 
152,711 


9,000,000 
40,393 


£35,352,969 
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APPENDIX 2 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE UNDER VOTES FOR THE YEAR 1954/55 
AS COMPARED WITH THE PREVIOUS HALF-YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1954- 


Service 1954 Half 1954/55 
£ £ 

The Governor Pe tee “as 17,958 36,762 
Judicial Pa ta ose oh 87,882 232,844 
Legislative Council .. gd oe 33,871 50,194 
Audit Sa 2s i - 38,385 37,823 
Chief Secretary oy A i 26,132 87,345 
Information .. = i “f 63,953 146,606 
Immigration in als me 26,734 64,671 
Legal 2 us os ws 30,383 76,907 
Office of the Minister for Finance 

and Development Me seg 1,870 5,280 
The Treasury . “ia a Age 72,719 193,817 
Miscellaneous seivices fot 1,341,905 2,181,155 
Rent and Interest to H.H. Sultan 

of Zanzibar ee ae a 8,000 16,000 
Public: Debt... a 611,034 1,219,706 
Contributions to Cost of Hieh 

Commission ae 524,171 1,248,621 
Contribution to Emergency Fund . 8,500,000 16,000,000 
Pensions and Gratuities .. a 333,365 700,222 
Inland Revenue ess a3 3 38,027 84,986. 
Coast Agency a me se 9,044 10,863 
Printing and Stationery a = 85,192 259,968 
Office of the Minister for African 

Affairs oe Ae si 6,438 20,377 
African Affairs 3 519,210 1,198,846 


Office of the Minister for Mage: 
ture, Animal Husbandry and 


Water Resources a3 ae 133,255 470,010 
Agriculture... es oe cif 342,360 637,827 
Veterinary Services .. ; 231,099 474,118 


Office of the Minister for internal 
Security and Defence .. - 1,559 14,438 
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Service 
Detence 
Prisons 
Police ae hs os 28 
Office of the Minister for Local 
Government, Health and 
Housing 


Local Government : 

Local Government Contributions .. 
Medical og es ee 
Oflice of the Minister for Forest 


Development, Game and 
Fisheries : hae 

Forest Development, Game and 
Fisheries 


Commerce and Industry 
Office of the Minister for Works 
Public Works .. 


Office of the Minister for Education 
Labour and Lands 


Labour 

Education 

Lands 

Survey ae i ae - 

Office of the Minister for Com- 
munity Development 

Community Development 

Supplies and Transport 


Total 


1954 Half 
£ 
409,487 
294,929 
901,147 


9,388 
46,146 
391,963 
683,750 


591 


178,717 
71,056 
506 
923,659 


7,121 
79,022 
1,363,958 
55,419 
54,828 


£18,558,233 


1954/55 
£ 
878,751 
728,987 
2,163,080 


19,886 
155,557 
500,094 

1,486,792 


8,544 


396,246 
330,699 
6,942 
1,492,911 


18,019 
208,215 
3,580,810 
118,806 
142,394 


7,395 
54,832 
232 


£37,768,576 
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APPENDIX 3 


STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE 9$ YEARS ENDED 
30TH JUNE, 1955 


Year Revenue Expenditure 
£ £ 
1946... we a a sd 9,057,390 8,795,237 
1947. a i. a we 9,877,196 9,023,624 
1948. re fs = ee 11,411,664 10,966,893 
1949. os is 3a Ba 13,030,651 10,761,676 
1950. 2 ee ya i 13,244,019 12,503,798 
195f os a a i 17,468,204 16,436,801 
1952... Ear a a 7 20,548,149 18,858,621 
1953... a3 a a + 21,351,865 22,853,430 
1954 (Half) .. oe Me . 15,081,356 18,699,692 


1954/55 aa a's i i 35,352,969 37,768,576 
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APPENDIX 6 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS AT THE END OF 1955 


The Governor. 

The Deputy Governor. 

The Chief Secretary. 

The Minister for Legal Affairs. 

The Minister for Finance and Development. 
The Minister for African Affairs. 


The Minister for Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and Water 
Resources. 


The Minister for Internal Security and Defence. 

The Minister for Local Government, Health and Housing. 
The Minister for Education, Labour and Lands. 

The Minister for Forest Development, Game and Fisheries. 
The Minister for Commerce and Industry. 

The Minister for Community Development. 

The Minister for Werks. 

The European Minister without Portfolio. 

The Asian Minister without Portfolio. 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL AT THE END OF 1955 


President 


His Excellency the Governor the Honourable Sir Evelyn Baring, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.V.O. 


Vice-President and Speaker 


The Honourable Sir Ferdinand Cavendish-Bentinck, 
K.B.E., C.M.G., M.C. 


Ex-Officio Members: 
The Chief Secretary (The Hon. R. G. Turnbull, C.M.G.). 


The Attorney General and Member for Legal Affairs (The Hon. 
E. N. Griffith-Jones, Q.C.). 


The Minister for Finance and Development (The Hon. E. A. 
Vasey, C.M.G.). 
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The Minister for African Affairs (The Hon. E. H. Windlev. 
C.M.G.). 


The Minister for Internal Security and Defence (The Hon. J. W. 
Cusack, O.B.E.). 

The Minister for Education, Labour and Lands (The Hon. 
W. F. Coutts, C.M.G., M.B.E.). 


The Minister for Forest Development, Game and Fisheries (The 
Hon. D. L. Blunt, C.M.G.). 


The Minister for Commerce and Industry (The Hon. A. Hope- 
Jones). 


Nominated Members: 


The Hon. T. F. Anderson, O.B.E., M.D. (Director of Medical 
Services}. 


The Hon. D. W. Conroy, O.B.E., T.D. (Solicitor General). 
The Hon. M. H. Cewie (Director of the Royal National Parks). 
Capt. the Hon. C. W. A. G. Hamley, O.B.E., R.N. (Retd.). 
The Hon. Sheik Mbarak Ali Hinawy, O.B.E. (Liwali of the Coast).. 
The Hon. J. G. H. Hopkins, O.B.E. 
The Hon. S. D. Karve, O.B.E., M.B., B.S. 
The Hon. R. E. Luyt (Commissioner for Labour). 
The Hon. K. W. S. Mackenzie (Secretary to the Treasury). 
The Hon. Jonathan Nzioka. 
The Hon. Sir Eboo Pirbhai, O.B.E. 
The Hen. J. L. Riddoch, O.B.E. 
The Hon. G. M. Roddan (Director of Agvicuture). 
The Hon. G. A. Tyson, C.M.G. 
The Hon. W. J. D. Wadley (Director of Education). 

(Three vacancies.) 


European Elected Members: 
tThe Hon. M. Blundell, M.B.E. (Rift Valley). 
Group Captain the Hon. L. R. Briggs (Mount Kenya). 
The Hon. S. V. Cooke (Coast). 
The Hon. W. E. Crosskill (Mau). 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. S. G. Ghersie, O.B.E. (Nairobi North). 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. E. S. Grogan, D.S.O. (Nairobi West).. 
The Hon. N. F. Harris (Nairobi South). 
+The Hon. W. B. Havelock (Kiambu). 
tThe Hon. L. R. Maconochie-Welwood (Uasin Gishu). 


The Hon. Sir Charles Markham, Bt. (Ukamba). i 
The Hon. Mrs. A. R. Shaw (Nyanza). 7 
The Hon. H. Siade (Aberdare). 

The Hon. C. G. Usher, M.C. (Mombasa). 

The Hon. R. C. J. Letcher (Trans Nzoia). 


Asian Elected Members: 


*The Hon. C. B. Madan (Central). 

The Hon. Chanan Singh (Central). 
+The Hon. A. B. Patel, C.M.G. (Eastern). 
The Hon. J. S. Patel (Western). 

The Hon. S. G. Hassan, M.B.E. (East). 
+The Hon. I. E. Nathoo (West). 


Arab Elected Member: 
The Hon. Sheik Mahfood S. Mackawi. 


Representative Members: 
African 

The Hon. W. W. W. Awori. 

The Hon. M. Gikonyo. 

*The Hon. J. Jeremiah. 

The Hon. E. W. Mathu. 

+The Hon. B. A. Ohanga. 

The Hon. D. T. arap Moi. 


Arab 
*The Hon. Sheriff Abdulla Salim. 


*Assumed Parliamentary Secretary responsibilities under the 1954 
constitutional changes. 


+Assumed Ministerial responsibilities under the 1954 Consti- 
tutional changes. 
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Compiled & drawn by Directorate of Colonial Surveys 


Revised by Survey of Kenya 
Ditzed by GOORTE 


COLONIAL REPORTS 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


BASUTOLAND GOLD COAST N. RHODESIA 
BECHUANALAND HONG KONG NYASALAND 
PROTECTORATE JAMAICA SARAWAK 
BRITISH GUIANA KENYA SIERRA LEONE 

BR. HONDURAS FED. OF MALAYA SINGAPORE 
BRUNEI MAURITIUS SWAZILAND 

CYPRUS NIGERIA TRINIDAD 
FIJI NORTH BORNEO UGANDA 
BIENNIAL REPORTS 
ADEN *GIBRALTAR *ST. VINCENT 
* BAHAMAS *GILBERT AND SEYCHELLES 
* BARBADOS ELLICE IS. SOLOMON IS. 
BERMUDA *GRENADA *SOMALILAND 
CAYMAN IS. LEEWARD IS. *TONGA 
DOMINICA NEW HEBRIDES TURKS AND 
*FALKLAND IS. *ST. HELENA CAICOS IS. 
*GAMBIA ST. LUCIA ZANZIBAR 


* These territories will produce a Report for 1954-55 
and the remainder for 1955-56. 


A Standing order for selected Reports or for the com- 
plete series will be accepted by any one of the Bookshops 
of H.M. Stationery Office at these addresses: 


+York House, Kingsway, London W.C.2; 
7423 Oxford Street, London W.1; 
13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2; 

39 King Street, Manchester 2; 

2 Edmund Street, Birmingham 3; 

109 St. Mary Street, Cardiff; 
Tower Lane, Bristol 1; 

80 Chichester Street, Belfast. 


A deposit of £6 (six pounds) should accompany 
standing orders for the complete series. 


tPost Orders for these Bookshops should be sent 
to P.O. Box 569, London S.E.1. 


Orders may also be placed through any bookseller 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA LIBRARY 
Los Angeles 
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